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The Gentleman from 
Louisiana: Demagogue 
or Democrat 


By T. HARRY WILLIAMS 


The Presidential Address’ 


» A 

W AS IT TRUE, THE REPORTER ASKED, PROBING DEEPER WITH HIS 
questions, that the state officials and the legislature of Louisiana 
were corrupt? Governor Henry Clay Warmoth exploded. His 
answer reflected what one suspects was a common complaint of 
the carpetbagger caught up in the swashbuckling politics of 
Louisiana but at the same time demonstrated that he himself 
was rapidly adjusting to the realities of the Louisiana scene. “I 
don’t pretend to be honest . . . . I only pretend to be as honest 
as anybody in politics, and more so than those fellows who are 
opposing me now. Here are these New Orleans bankers making 
a great outcry against the dishonesty of the Louisiana legisla- 
ture .... 1 tell you . . . these much-abused members are at all 
events as good as the people they represent. Why, damn it, every- 
body is demoralized down here. Corruption is the fashion.” 

One may admit a certain exaggeration in the Governor's re- 
marks, and also in the statement of a later critic that Louisianians 
are not interested in ideologies or principles but in the funda- 
mentals—the whir of slot machines, the pounding of horses’ hoofs 
at the Fair Grounds, and the clink of ice in a Sazerac cocktail. 

1Delivered at the annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association at 
Atlanta, Georgia, on November 12, 1959. Much of the information in this paper 
was obtained from interviews, many of them tape-recorded, with dozens of Huey 
P. Long and anti-Long leaders. Some of these men have no objection to being 
quoted by name, while others do object. Because of the difficulty of segregating 
such sources, no documentation of the interviews has been attempted. The writer 
is firmly convinced that the scientifically conducted interview is a valid source 


for the history of the recent past. Indeed, it may be the only source in a techno- 
logical age when few people write letters or diaries. 
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Nor is it necessary to adopt the judgments of those commenta- 
tors who say that Louisiana is not an American state but a banana 
republic, a Latin enclave of immorality set down in a matrix of 
Anglo-Saxon righteousness, a proposition whose basic assumption 
is highly dubious both in the light of history and present observa- 
tion. And yet without question Louisianians have a concept of 
corruption not found in other states. They seem to accept it as a 
necessary concomitant of political life, and, on occasion, even to 
delight in it. It is an outlook peculiar to the state, perhaps 
an expression of Latin realism, and it has made Louisiana politics 
undeniably different. Corruption, which as defined by purists 
often means only the compromises that are required to keep the 
machinery of democracy running, has appeared in all states where 
it has been worth-while and at all levels of government and has 
been practiced by all classes. In the Louisiana attitude toward 
corruption there is little of the sanctimoniousness often found 
in Anglo-Saxon communities; indeed, there is even a tendency 
to admire a “deal” if it is executed with skill and a flourish and, 
above all, with a jest. Louisianians, more than any other people 
in America, realize, with a kind of paradoxical honesty, the hard 
fact that politics is not always an exercise in civics book morality. 
In 1939 Gallup pollsters asked a sample group in the state, “Do 
you think elections in Louisiana in recent years have been hon- 
estly conducted?” Twenty-five per cent answered “Yes,” sixty per 
cent answered “No,” and fifteen per cent sagely ventured no 
opinion. The frankness of the response would not have surprised 
Governor Warmoth.’ 

But we would be committing a common scholarly error if, in 
picturing the political anatomy of Louisiana, we emphasized 
unduly either the color or the proportions of the corruption. 
Academic people, as well as the general public, expect too much 
of politics; they are too prone to be horrified by departures from 

2It may be contended that there is some exaggeration in the above statements. 
Of course, any generalizations concerning the whole people of a state are subject 
to qualification. What I have described as the Louisiana attitude toward cor- 
ruption is especially prevalent in south Louisiana, which contains, however, a 
substantial majority of the state’s population. Some observers would argue that 
tolerance of corruption has been replaced in the last decade or so by a stricter 


view, and this may be true. Certainly today most people would say that elections 
have been conducted honestly—and point to voting machines as the reason. 
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an ideal standard of morality that is largely imaginary. As Pendle- 
ton Herring has pointed out, a double code of ethics holds for 
politics. We judge politicians by a higher standard than we apply 
to men in spheres of private action. This is wrong and can even 
be dangerous, Herring tells us, because the politician, whose 
function is to compromise the conflicting desires of frail mankind, 
has to treat government as a problem of mechanics rather than 
as a question of morals. “The politician is concerned not with 
what should be but with what can be.”* If strong men are forced 
out of politics by too puristic standards, lesser men will take 
their place. We may recall Emerson’s warning in this connection: 
“Better, certainly, if we could secure the strength and fire which 
rude, passionate men bring into society, quite clear of their vices. 
But who dares draw out the linchpin from the wagon-wheel?”* 
But Americans have always had a curious bifocal view of cor- 
ruption. Throughout our history we have tolerated corruption to 
an extraordinary degree, have even encouraged it for certain 
ends, and in some of the relations between government and busi- 
ness have put it to broad social and economic ends. Perhaps more 
research is required in this area of behavior, concentrating on the 
psychology of the corruptible rather than on the arts of the cor- 
ruptor. It may be that one of our greatest scholarly needs is an 
honest history of corruption. 

Rather than corruption being the hallmark of Louisiana politics, 
a zest for politics as a game and 2" appreciation of politics as a 
power lever have been the distinguishing qualities. Describing the 
political scene in the 1850's, one historian writes that to a greater 
degree than in most states “the active electorate revealed a 
peculiar enthusiasm for the dramatic clash of personalities, the 
stratagems of politics, and the winning of public offices.”* Or, put 
in less academic terms, the state took its politics raw, like corn 
whiskey, and loved the diet. This fact was not lost on Governor 
Warmoth, who was an extremely resourceful and audacious 
operator, possessing in high degree that quality of ignoring exist- 

’Pendleton Herring, The Politics of Democracy (New York, 1940), 146-47. 

*Ralph Waldo Emerson, Complete Works, Concord Edition (12 vols., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1903-1904), VI, 258. 


‘Roger W. Shugg, Origins of Class Struggle in Louisiana (University, La., 
1939), 150-51. 
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ing rules and making up his own that in a politician we call genius. 
Coming into office with an insecure power basis and confronted 
by a constant, cunning, and sometimes unscrupulous opposition, 
he erected an imposing facade of laws that invested him with 
imperial authority. He could appoint and remove local registrars 
of voters, tax collectors, and assessors. He could appoint the board 
of police commissioners in New Orleans, which controlled the 
selection of all personnel; constables for all parishes except 
Orleans, Jefferson, and St. Bernard (which were subject to the 
Metropolitan Police, a state force accountable to the governor); 
and all members of the militia. He could fill all vacancies in local 
offices, including those in the potent parish police juries. He could 
order the arrest of persons anywhere in the state and direct local 
enforcement officers to execute the warrant, and authorize 
officers in one parish to aid those in another. On the noninstitu- 
tional level Warmoth invaded the floors of the legislature to lobby 
for his bills and to berate his own followers, and he required un- 
dated resignations from some of his appointees. All in all, it was 
an extraordinary performance in power, and the example most 
probably impressed a later leader of greater stature than War- 
moth. 


In 1893 in the north-central parish of Winn there was born a 
son, the seventh in what would be a family of nine, to Huey P. 
Long, Sr. The boy was named Huey P. Long, Jr. He grew up in 
an environment that physically was no different from other areas 
in rural Louisiana but that possessed a unique historical heritage. 
Winn was undeniably poor, a parish of small farms, cutover 
timber lands, and lumber mills. The people had a wry saying that 
they made a living by taking in each other’s washing. The Longs 
were as well off as the average, perhaps slightly above, the father 
in 1900 owning 340 acres of land and other property assessed at 
$780. Historically Winn had a tradition of dissent not equalled by 
any other parish. In 1861 the delegate from Winn to the secession 
convention was one of seventeen members who voted against 
final passage of the secession ordinance and one of seven who 
refused to sign it. Although the parish furnished three companies 
to the Confederate service, most of the inhabitants seem to have 
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sat the war out, many refusing to fight to save the rich man’s 
slaves and some openly supporting the Union. John M. Long, 
Huey’s grandfather, was not in the Confederate army, and Huey’s 
father professed strong Union sympathies. The old man told a 
reporter, “Didn't Abraham Lincoln free the niggers and not give 
the planters a dime? Why shouldn’t Huey take the money away 
from the rich and still leave ‘em plenty? . . . Maybe you're sur- 
prised to hear talk like that. Well, it was just such talk that my 
boy was raised under and that I was raised under. My father and 
my mother favored the Union. Why not? They didn’t have slaves. 
They didn’t even have decent land.” It is not surprising—but of 
great significance—that in his political career Huey P. Long never 
seriously employed the Confederate legend in his speeches. He 
stuck to economics in an era when most Southern politicians en- 
tertained their audiences of rural poor with the magnificent 
irrelevancy of how their grandpappies had charged up the slopes 
at Gettysburg. 

The parish added to its record of dissent in the farmers’ re- 
volt of the 1890's, emerging as the leading center of Populist 
strength in the state. In the election of 1892 the Populist guber- 
natorial candidate, a resident of Winnfield, the principal town, 
swept the parish by a margin of almost five to one, and the Popu- 
lists won every election in Winn until 1900. The spirit of social 
protest represented by Populism carried over into a surprising 
support for Socialism. A strong Socialist party appeared that 
elected half of the parish officials in 1908 and its slate of municipal 
officials in Winnfield in 1912. And in the presidential election 
of the latter year Eugene Debs received almost thirty-six per cent 
of Winn’s popular vote. This was rural Socialism, of course, 
hardly distinguishable from Populism, but it is significant that 
so many Winn residents were not afraid to wear a label that was 
not popular in the rural South. No Long apparently was a mem- 
ber of either the Populist or Socialist movement. In fact, Huey 
Long, while still a schoolboy, once debated two touring Populist 
lecturers, upholding the merits of the Democratic party. But 
obviously Long’s whole political philosophy was shaped and 
conditioned by the tradition of his environment. If his program 
has to be labeled, it was neo-Populism. 
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It is not so clear, however, where Long derived his later for- 
mula of Share Our Wealth. Most commentators have ascribed 
its origins to the Populism and Socialism that Long heard dis- 
cussed in his youth, and the plan does have overtones of both 
these creeds. Long himself said that he got the idea from the 
Bible, but the appeal to Holy Writ seems to have been window 
dressing. Indeed, Huey may have come to the Bible late, although 
the evidence on this point is contradictory. According to one story, 
in the state campaign of 1920 a friend quoted to him a verse 
that could be used to damage an opponent. Huey, much im- 
pressed, peeled off a bill and said, “Go over to Hirch and Leh- 
men’s store and buy me the best damn Bible they’ve got.” Re- 
liable evidence indicates that Long, a keén student of history and 
thoroughly familiar with the Reconstruction period, drew the in- 
spiration for Share Our Wealth from the experiment of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and its forty acres and a mule. And it may be that 
he took another leaf from the lesson of Reconstruction, for when 
he finally unseated the old political hierarchy in 1928, in erecting 
his own power structure he would employ, consciously or un- 
consciously, many of the techniques and devices of Governor 
Warmoth. 

After the overthrow of Reconstruction, the sources of power in 
the South fell to, or were taken by, the upper income groups, 
represented roughly by the planters and the new industrial and 
commercial interests. In every state such an oligarchy dominated 
the political scene, exercising its power in the Democratic party 
through the medium of a machine or a combination of factions. 
Occasionally rebels rose here and there to challenge the existing 
hierarchies. These are the men we know by the much abused 
term of demagogue. As W. J. Cash explains them: although in 
their rise to power they exploited the aspirations of the masses, 
they did little for the masses when they got power—partly be- 
cause they were more interested in place than in programs, partly 
because, although they built their own machines to perpetuate 
themselves, they were unable, or unwilling, to destroy the old 
machine, and hence their tenure was never secure.’ No dema- 


*W. J. Cash, The Mind of the South (Garden City, N. Y., 1954), 252-53, 
255-56. 
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gogue of this type appeared to defy the existing order in Louisiana. 
For almost fifty years after Reconstruction the oligarchy ruled 
serenely, made confident and smug by the knowledge that its 
network of influence and interest enveloped the entire state. 

The Louisiana hierarchy contained the usual elements found 
in other Southern states and some peculiarly its own. In addition 
to the familiar planting groups, there were important business 
interests: lumber, railroads, and sugar. Above all, there was oil; in 
the 1920's the Standard Oil Company became a major economic 
and political force in the life of the state. In New Orleans there 
were shipping interests and gas and electrical utilities. And in 
the great urban center there was a genuine big city machine, the 
Old Regulars or the Choctaw Club, closely allied with the busi- 
ness and financial powers. The Old Regular organization was 
largely the creation of Martin Behrman, long-time mayor and 
author of the classic statement, “You can make corruption illegal 
in Louisiana but you can’t make it unpopular.” The machine per- 
formed some of the desirable functions expected of such associa- 
tions and many of the undesirable ones. In the words of one 
friendly observer, “The Old Regulars were used to buying out 
and trading out and swapping out.” By means of padded registra- 
tion rolls, paid up poll tax receipts, and police pressure, the 
machine could swing the city to any side or candidate. In a 
gubernatorial election the machine would endorse a candidate 
with a strong country following in return for a pledge of control 
over state patronage in the city. The relationship was not, how- 
ever, as tight or tidy as it sounds; it was almost wholly informal, 
and no rigid, state-wide machine existed. 

Such was the ruling hierarchy, satisfied with things as they 
were, discreetly corrupt on occasion, devoted to the protection of 
privilege. It did not even trouble to make the masses feel import- 
ant by appealing to them for votes, those that could vote; the 
small towns and the forks of the creeks rarely heard a candidate 
for governor. The leaders of the oligarchy were singularly blind 
to the signs of the time. Although the Progressive movement had 
touched Louisiana, its impact had been light, and what change 
had occurred had been mild, almost imperceptible. Riley J. Wil- 
son, the hierarchy’s candidate for governor in 1928, thought that 
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Long’s proposal to pave the roads was preposterous because it 
would cost too much money. Nor would the ruling classes ac- 
cept the inevitability of change even when they saw Long swept 
into power on a program demanding change. Looking back today, 
many of them see that they made a fatal error in opposing every 
idea advanced by Long. But said one dolefully, “There is no re- 
form from within, it comes only by defeat.” Others still do not 
know what happened to them. Old patricians who stood apart 
from the machine or affected not to see its workings ask, Why 
should the voters have repudiated men who believed in honest, 
economical government? They do not know that the masses in 
any state are not impressed by honesty unless it promises to bring 
a better life. The Louisiana ruling class is a perfect illustration 
of an elite inviting destruction by its own myopia. As he well 
knew, Huey Long was fortunate in his enemies. “It has been my 
good fortune to have blind men like these in politics,” he said. 
“They cannot see something after it has passed over the m, and 
they have been knocked down by it a half-dozen times.” 

Before the advent of Long on the Louisiana scene, governors 
were elected by “leaders,” whe usually were the sheriffs of the 
parishes. The candidate who lined up the largest number of in- 
fluential leaders could make a deal with the city machine and 
take the office. Abruptly and rudely Long destroy ed this pattern. 
Often in his first campaigns he would invade a parish and de- 
nounce the boss. There was design in this. As he explained to 
one man, the boss had forty per cent of the vote, forty per cent 
were opposed to him, and twenty per cent were in-between 
“I’m going into every parish and cuss out the boss. That gives me 
forty per cent of the votes to begin with, and I'll hoss trade ’em 
out of the in-betweens.” Whatever the formula, it worked. In the 
rueful words of one opponent, “Overnight, one might say, the 
leaders found themselves without followers, and the mob was 
in control.” Long then created his own local organization, the 
sheriff or leader being his man. “That man was sheriff and leader 
because Huey wanted him to be,” explained one admirer. “He 
cut out the middleman in politics. He went directly to the people. 
Sometimes he would appoint two leaders to watch each other, 
and deal directly with the people. That’s a system you can’t beat.” 
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If Long had stopped after creating an organization of his own, 
no matter how effective, he would merely have followed the path 
of previous politicians of his type. But he did more. As W. J. Cash 
shrewdly perceived, Long was the first Southern mass leader to 
set himself, not to bring the established machine to terms, but 
to overwhelm it and replace it with one of his own.’ Long told 
a former teacher at Tulane University, “That damn _ political 
science class of yours with your talk of ideals held back my politi- 
cal career for years. I’m fighting a crooked machine in the Old 

Regulars and have to fight fire with fire. You have to protect your 
own damn fools.” He did, indeed, face a powerful and implacable 
opposition. In fact, during Long’s entire political career there 
was hardly a time when he was not under some kind of threat 
of removal or impeachment. “I have tried for about sixteen years 
to have it some other way,” he once said, “and it has never been 
any othe rT way, so now I have stopped trying to have it any other 

way. He was saying that the oligarchy was ruthless and that he 
would fight it on its own terms. Writers who discuss the so-called 
demagogues like to detail the methods by which these men sup- 
posedly corrupted politics, but they forget that the demagogues 
only utilized and sometimes improved techniques used for years 
by the elite and employed particularly against spokesmen of the 
masses. For instance, in the impeachment proceedings against 
Long in 1929 the opposition offered huge sums of money for votes 
to convict. Huey himself charged that Standard Oil brought 
enough money into Baton Rouge to “burn a wet mule.” In ad- 
dition, the crudest kind of economic pressure was applied. Long 
retaliated with promises of jobs and favors. Often quoted is Long’s 
remark that he bought legislators like sacks of potatoes. This was 
made when one legislator who had announced he would vote for 
conviction switched to Long’s side. Asked how he had secured 
him, Huey replied, “Just the same way they got him. It’s just like 
going to market and getting a sack of potatoes. They got a fixed 
price. You bought him that way and I bought him the same w ay.” 

Of necessity, Long had first to create an organization to pass 
his program in the legislature. He went into office with a minority 
of pledged supporters. In the lower chamber he could count on 

7Cash, Mind of the South, 287-88. 
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only nineteen votes, whereas, as many of his measures had to be 
cast in the form of constitutional amendments, he needed a 
two-thirds majority or sixty-seven. Gradually the desired con- 
trol was built up, but in the frank words of one Long leader, 
“They all didn’t come for free.” The basis of the Long machine 
was patronage. Deliberately, Long as governor extended his 
power over existing boards and other agencies, and through the 
creation of new agencies to perform new functions he continually 
enlarged the patronage at his disposal. Eventually he was able 
to deprive the opposition of almost all political sustenance, and 
then he finally brought the Old Regulars to their knees. In the 
last phase of his career he reached out for more and more power, 
too much power, pushing laws through the legislature that re- 
peated Warmoth’s program of control of local government and 
election machinery and went even beyond it. 

Like countless other politicians before and after him, Long 
built a powerful machine. But being a supreme realist, he knew 
that there were certain areas of government that had to be im- 
mune from politics. That is, some jobs had to go to men who 
would not be interfered with by anybody. This was necessary 
both to insure the proper functioning of government and to pre- 
serve the life of the machine. He insisted that appointees to cer- 
tain positions enjoy complete freedom of decision and action. 
Said one not altogether friendly observer, “He was smart that 
way. He knew where to fit men into positions—nonelastic men.” 
When a judge told him that Long followers were trying to in- 
fluence his decision on a case, Huey told him to disregard the 
pressure, “Remember that a crooked judge is no credit to Huey 
Long.” To some heads of departments he would say, “The only 
thing I ask you is not to hire any of my enemies.” The federal 
Resettlement Administration feared that Long would try to 
politicalize its program, and sent a man to Louisiana to watch 
him. This official found to his surprise that it was the opposition 
that demanded the patronage. One day Huey called him in, 
assured him that he wanted the program to succeed and would 
not interfere with it. Then, thinking of his enemies, Long added, 
“The first time I catch you appointing somebody because one of 
those sons of bitches tells you to, I'll drive you out of Louisiana.” 
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Political machines have to have money, to sustain the strength 
of the organization and to perform certain welfare functions ex- 
pected by their followers. This was particularly true in the 1920's 
and the early 1930's, before the impersonal welfare of the New 
Deal and later of the states substituted for the services of the 
machines and hence undermined their power. Long leaders are 
completely frank in explaining how the machine raised money for 
campaigns and for other purposes, notably publicity. Because 
most of the press was in opposition, Long hit on the idea of dis- 
seminating his ideas through printed circulars, some 26,000,000 
being distributed. During Long’s administration the state en- 
gaged in a tremendous road building program. The road con- 
tractors and contractors on other public works were called on 
for regular contributions in elections. So also were the distributors 
of highway machinery, who enjoyed lucrative relations with the 
state, and the companies that wrote the state’s insurance. For 
obvious reasons, these interests met their assessments. The num- 
ber of state employees was deliberately maintained at a high 
level, the jobs being spread around lavishly, and the occupants 
had to contribute a percentage of their salaries to the machine 
war chest. Some officials were required to render monthly pay- 
ments, but in Long’s time lower salaried workers were assessed 
only before elections. In addition, there were approximately a 
thousand leaders and subleaders who stood ready to supply 
money for critical needs. As one of these told the writer, “He 
would send for me and all these other men to come to his room 
in the Roosevelt, and he would say ‘I need $60,000 to pay the 
poll taxes,’ and we would all shell out and that is how Huey got 
his money. He didn’t have to graft it.” Not only do Long leaders 
frankly detail these financial dealings, they insist passionately 
that the machine’s system of raising money was moral, certainly 
more moral than the system of the opposition. The opposition, 
they say, asked for money from the interests under the table and 
hence was subject to the power of a minority, whereas the Long 
organization took money openly and hence was free to act for 
the majority. 

And act for the majority the machine did. Huey Long was the 
first Southern mass leader to leave aside race baiting and appeals 
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to the gold-misted past and address himself to the social and 
economic ills of his people. The record of accomplishment can 
only be summarized here. In 1928 Louisiana had 296 miles of 
concrete roads, 35 miles of asphalt roads, 5,728 miles of gravel 
roads, and three major bridges within the state highway system. 
By 1935 the state had 2,446 miles of concrete roads, 1,308 miles 
of asphalt roads, 9,629 miles of gravel roads, and more than forty 
major bridges within the state highway system. In the field of 
education, free textbooks were provided (stimulating a twenty 
per cent jump in public school enrollment), appropriations for 
higher education were increased, and over 100,000 adult illit- 
erates, of both races, were enrolled in free night schools. Facilities 
in state hospitals and institutions were enlarged, and the services 
were modernized and, more important, humanized. The money 
to pay for this tremendous program came partly from increased 
taxes, bearing largely on corporate interests, but mostly from 
erg the state debt jumping from $11,000,000 in 1928 to nearly 
$150,000,000 by 1935.* Moreover, the costs were based on sound 
financial practices, the legislature appropriating no money with- 
out collaterally providing the revenues and bond issues being 
capitalized by taxes. Not the least accomplishment in Long’s 
record was his revitalizing of state politics. He created a new 
consciousness of politics on the part of the masses. By advancing 
issues that mattered to the masses and by repealing the poll tax, 
he stirred voter interest to a height unmatched in any other 
Southern state, and he left Louisiana with an enduring bifac- 
tionalism that has many of the attributes of a two-party system. 

The secret of Long’s power, in the final analysis, was not in 
his machine or his political dealings but in his record—he de- 
livered something. One man, trying to put through to the writer 
the impact of Long on the masses, could say only, “They felt 
the hand of Huey.” But how is his record to be evaluated? In 
looking at various judgments of Long, we discover again that 
curious tendency of scholars to hold politicians to an ideal and 
impossible standard. Thus one writer lists Long’s accomplishments 

®8The size of the debt is differently computed, depending on what items are 
included. Long claimed that he was not responsible for over $42,060,000 in bonds 


issued against the Port of New Orleans under previous governors and sold as state 
obligations. The maturities fell due in his administration. 
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and concedes them to be impressive, but then says, aha, they 
amount to nothing because he didn’t touch the problem of share- 
cropping and tenantry.* Another, forgetting that Long acted in a 
largely rural state, cries, yes, but he did little for bier: © Such 
complaints are like saying, why didn’t Franklin Roosevelt na- 
tionalize the banks? The answer to such queries is, of course, that 
seemingly ideal solutions may not be politically possible or 
feasible at a given moment. The politician does what he can, 
not what he should do. If he acted otherwise, he would cease to 
be a politician and the democratic system would cease to exist. 

Was Huey Long a dictator? The term was thrown at him 
freely in the 1930's by a generation impressed with the example 
of the Fascist leaders in Europe, and it has passed into many 
of the books. The trouble with the dictator label is that it has 
a European connotation and does not fit the American scene. 
Long was an American boss, a very powerful and sometimes 
ruthless one, who in his last phase had too much power. He 
probably knew that this was so, because he repeatedly told the 
men who would be his successors that they could not wield his 
authority. But he was never more than a boss. As one of his 
associates shrewdly put it, “Huey wouldn't have acted as a dic- 
tator on any issue that might have alienated the m majority of the 
voters.” 

Certainly he had none of the qualities we associate with the 
Fascist leader. Not even his worst enemies accused him of having 
religious or racial prejudices. Once Dr. Hiram Evans of the Klan 
denounced him as un-American and threatened to campaign 
against him in Louisiana. Long came into the press gallery at the 
state senate and said he wanted to issue a statement: “Quote me 
as saying that that Imperial bastard will never set foot in Louisi- 
ana, and that when I call him a son of a bitch I am not using 
profanity, but am referring to the circumstances of his birth.” 
His knowledge of the philosophy of European dictators was only 
perfunctory, although his evaluation of them was reasonably 
accurate. Asked if he saw any similarity between himself and 
Hitler, he said, “Don’t compare me to that so-and-so. Anybody 


®Cash, Mind of the South, 289. 
Allan P. Sindler, Huey Long’s Louisiana (Baltimore, 1956), 105. 
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that lets his public policies be mixed up with religious prejudice 
is a plain God-damned fool.” The symbols of Fascism excited 
in him only an amused scorn. Discussing the NRA in the Senate, 
he said, “However, Mr. President, I hope that if we give it the 
sign of the Fascisti, known as the ‘blue eagle,’ or the ‘double 
eagle, or whatever they call it, we will at least let the eagle have 


a chance to live . . . . It is all right that the Germans have the 
Fascist sign in the form of a swastika; it is all right that ‘the 
Mussolinites . . . in Italy have their sign in the form of a black 


shirt, and it may have been all right that the Fascisti in America 
have their emblem in the form of a double eagle, but at least we 
ought to have given that emblem the right to have lived and to 
have thrived. I really believe, Mr. President, that we almost con- 
demned that eagle to death in advance when we published [it] 
looking squarely into the countenance of . . . Hugh S. John- 
ee 

Political observers of the 1930’s were led to level the dicta- 
torship charge by Long’s actions when as United States Senator 
but still boss of the state he returned to Louisiana to jam laws 
through the legislature. Special session after special session was 
called, and Long would dominate committee hearings and storm 
onto the floor of either house to shout at his followers. On one 
occasion forty-four bills were passed in twenty-two minutes. In 
seven special sessions between August 1934 and September 1935, 
a total of 463 bills was enacted. Some bills started out as one 
thing in one house and became something entirely different in 
the other. Thus a House measure to codify existing license laws 
turned at the last minute in the Senate into a bill to tax Standard 
Oil, much to the consternation of the Standard lobbyists, who 
had innocently gone home. 

But the observers who were horrified at this seeming travesty 
of the legislative process missed some things. For one, the most 
important bills had previously been explained in detail by Long in 
a closed caucus of his supporters. For another, many measures 
were passed as constitutional amendments and had to be sub- 
mitted to a popular vote. Fourteen amendments adopted in one 
special session were ratified by the voters by a margin of seven 
to one. Still, one wonders if Long’s methods comported with the 
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spirit of democratic government. He apparently wondered too. 
“They say they don’t like my methods,” he said once. “Well, I 
don't like them either . . . . I'd much rather get up before a legis- 
lature and say “Now this is a good law; it’s for the benefit of the 
people, and I'd like for you to vote for it in the interest of the 
public welfare.’ Only I know that laws ain’t made that way. 
You've got to fight fire with fire.” But in the later stages of his 
career he did not have to employ fire. He still faced an unrelent- 
ing opposition, it is true, but he had it well in hand. Having been 
forced to overthrow the oligarchy by ruthless methods, he con- 
tinued to use the same methods after his victory was assured. 
Either he feared the recuperative genius of the oligarchy or he 
had become too fascinated with the exercise of sheer power to 
give it up. Undoubtedly he had been hardened by the constant 
attempts of the opposition to destroy him, especially by the try 
at impeachment. There is some kind of personal and ‘sectional 
tragedy in the Long story. He might have been, lamented one 
critic, such a leader as the South had never had. But it was not 
entirely his fault that he did not become Dixie’s peerless Pro- 
gressive. Perhaps the lesson of Long is that if in a democracy 
needed changes are denied too long by an interested minority, 
the changes, when they come, will come with a measure of re- 
pression and revenge. And perhaps the gravest indictment that 
can be made of Southern politics in recent times is that the urge 
for reform had to be accomplished by pressures that left in leaders 
like Long a degree of cynicism about the democratic process. 
Was Huey Long, then, a demagogue? Here again we encounter 
semantic difficulties. The Greeks g gave us the term, and we have 
accepted their definition. The demagogue was “a man of loose 
tongue, intemperate, trusting to tumult, leading the populace to 
mischief with empty words.” He was “foul-mouthed, . . . a low 
mean fellow.” Implicit in Greek thinking about the subject was 
the assumption that in politics the masterful leader manipulated 
the mindless mass with the mere turbulence of his rhetoric. We 
know that for the American scene, at least, this concept has little 
validity, yet we permit it to affect our judgments of American 
politicians. Scholars particularly have been influenced by the 
notion that violent language is the peculiar mark of the dema- 
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gogue. They seem to think that popular leaders have risen to 
power simply because they could excite and entertain the voters. 
Certainly Huey Long was a master in the use of scathing in- 
vective and also of effective satire, as witness his elucidation of 
the possible meanings of NRA: National Racketeering Associa- 
tion, National Ruin Administration, Nuts Running America, or 
Never Roosevelt Again; or his application of damaging and dur- 
able nicknames to his aristocratic Louisiana foes: “Kinky” 
Howard, “Liverwurst” Nicholson, “Shinola” Phelps, “Turkeyhead” 
Walmsley, “Feather Duster” Ransdell, and “Whistle Britches” 
Rightor. But his skill with words was only one of several factors 
that explain his success, and a minor one at that. And only a 
cursory reading of the literature of Louisiana politics will reveal 
that extreme language was not a Long patent. Among the terms 
applied to Long—by the best people—were: “an ultra Socialist” 
whose views went “beyond Marx, Lenin, and Trotsky,” “an im- 
peached thief and scoundrel,” “a political freak, cringing coward, 
and monumental liar,” a man with “the face of a clown, the heart 
of a petty larceny burglar, and the disposition of a tyrant.” 

Long himself was deeply interested in the application of the 
term of demagogue and perceptively aware of its limitations. 
In one especially realistic analysis he said, “There are all kinds 
of demagogues. Some deceive the people in the interests of the 
lords and masters of creation, the Rockefellers and the Morgans. 
Some of them deceive the people in their own interest. I would 
describe a demagogue as a politician who don’t keep his promises.” 
On that basis he denied that he deserved the label. But on an- 
other occasion, changing the definition, he accepted it. Referring 
to his program, he said: “I shall have to admit, it is a demagogy, 
because in the old Greek parlance that meant the language that 
was acceptable to the majority. That is not meant as a derogatory 
term, and I do not take it as such, because when I advocated 
free school books in Louisiana that was termed demagoguery; 
when I advocated free bridges instead of toll bridges it was called 
demagoguery; and when I advocated paved highways instead 
of dirt roads that likewise was called demagoguery.” 

Let us dispense with the word demagogue in dealing with men 
like Long and employ instead a term suggested by Eric Hoffer, 
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mass leader. As listed by Hoffer, the principal qualities required 
in a mass leader are—and Huey Long had all of them—audacity, 
an iron will, faith in his cause or in himself, unbounded brazen- 
ness, and a capacity for hatred, without which he may be de- 
flected from his goal."' To these we may add others. The mass 
leader must have an abnormal and combative energy. Long was, 
as Henry Adams said of Theodore Roosevelt, “pure act.” The 
mass leader must know which enemies he should destroy and 
which ones he should maintain as symbols of the continuing 
evil he fights against. “Corporations are the finest enemies in the 
world,” Long once remarked. “You got to know how to handle 
them.” After he had broken the power of Mayor Walmsley in 
New Orleans, an associate asked why he simply did not get rid 
of Walmsley. “He said, ‘No, that would be bad psychology. You 
always leave a figurehead for your boys to fight against. If you 
don't, they start fighting against themselves. Walmsley is a perfect 
target for us to fight. He’s impotent and can’t do us any harm.’” 

The quality above all others that the mass leader must have is 
audacity—a boundless self-confidence which lets him give full 
rein to his ideas, a brazen courage which enables him to disregard 
conventionality and consistency, and a daring imagination which 
equips him to ignore existing rules and create his own. Examples 
of Long’s audacity are too numerous to be considered here, but 
a few must be cited. During one of the several financial crises of 
the early 1930’s a run developed on the New Orleans banks, 
threatening a general collapse. The problem was to close the 
banks over a weekend until money could be secured from the 
RFC. Aides feverishly sought for a holiday that could serve as an 
excuse. Huey easily supplied one. A proclamation by the governor 
announced that the banks would be closed because, W hereas, 
on this date Woodrow Wilson severed diplomatic relations with 
Germany .... 

The triumphant climax of Long’s many savage jousts with 
Standard Oil came when the legislature, at his bidding, enacted 
a tax of five cents a barrel on refined oil. From the viewpoint of 
the Standard Oil this was bad enough, but worse was to come. 
Another legislature, also at Long’s bidding, authorized the gov- 


11Eric Hoffer, The True Believer (New York, 1951), 111-14, 153. 
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ernor to suspend any portion of the tax. The suspension would 
come, of course, only if the Standard conformed to certain con- 
ditions, and the full tax could be reapplied at any time. It was a 
completely effective device to keep the great corporation in line. 
At the height of the controversy over the tax measure the com- 
pany sent an emissary, a close friend of Long’s, to ask him to 
desist. Long listened to this man but then remarked that he was 
not particularly interested in the tax anymore. “Pete, I'll tell you 
what I'm going to do. Tell the Standard Oil to get the hell out 
of Louisiana and I'll exappropriate that plant and the legislature 
will appropriate enough money to buy it and we'll operate it. 
And from the funds the first year we will educate the top boy 
and girl in every high school in the state at LSU free, and as the 
profits begin to grow we will educate the second and third ones 
and so on.... It will take a constitutional amendment but the 
people will vote for it when I tell them that we will yse ‘that 
money to educate the boys and girls of Louisiana free from the 
profits.” The emissary departed hastily. 

It is possible that we have been too apologetic about and too 
patronizing toward all the Southern demagogues. Some of them 
were hopelessly confused and some were merely clowns. Some 
did nothing to control the interests they attacked and some sold 
out to those interests. But the best of them tried to do something 
for their people. Throw out the crudities they had to employ to 
arouse a submerged electorate and the race baiting, and these 
men are the Norrises, the La Follettes, and the Borahs of another 
section. Even such an object of hatred to the righteous as Theo- 
dore Bilbo meets the test for admission to the liberal heaven, a 
straight New Deal voting record in the Senate. Indeed, many of 
the Southern demagogues, in their genuine concern for the wel- 
fare of the masses, in their essential respect for the democratic 
system, conform in their own peculiar fashion to Eric Hoffer’s 
picture of the good mass leader—the leader who does not hesitate 
to “harness men’s hungers and fears” to weld a following in the 
service of a cause but who, because of his faith in humanity, does 
not attempt to use the frustrations of men to build a brave new 
theoretical world.** Or, to shift to another formula, many of the 


12Hoffer, True Believer, 147-48. 
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demagogues conform, again in their own manner, to Jacques 
Maritain’s image of the prophet leader, whose main mission is 
“to awaken the people, to awaken them to something better than 
everyone's daily business, to the sense of a supra-individual task 
to be performed.”** Certain it is that without the driving force 
supplied by the demagogues a static society would not have been 
renovated as quickly—or as painlessly—as it was. 

One night in Long’s hotel room in New Orleans, while he 
seemingly dozed on the bed, a group of visiting correspondents 
fell to analyzing his political personality. Finally arousing himself, 
he said, “Oh, hell, say that I'm sui generis and let it go at that.” 
In a class by himself he certainly was. He stands without a rival 
as the greatest of Southern mass leaders. He asked the South 
to turn its gaze from “nigger” devils and Yankee devils and take 
a long, hard look at itself. He asked his people to forget the past, 
the glorious past and the sad past, and address themselves to 
the present. There is something wrong here, he said, and we can 
fix it up ourselves. Bluntly, forcibly, even crudely, he injected an 
element of realism into Southern politics. Not without reason did 
Gerald Johnson, who disliked him, say that Huey Long was the 
first Southerner since Calhoun to have an original idea, the first 
to extend the boundaries of political thought.’* Above all, he gave 
the Southern masses hope. He did some foolish things and some 
wrong things. He said some things that he should not have said 
and some that he did not believe. But this we may be certain 
he meant: “Nevertheless my voice will be the same as it has been. 
Patronage will not change it. Fear will not change it. Persecution 
will not change it. It cannot be changed while people suffer. The 
only way it ‘can be changed is to make the lives of these people 
decent and respectable.” 


13Jacques Maritain, Man and the State (Chicago, 1951), 141. 
14Gerald W. Johnson, “Live Demagogue, or Dead Gentleman,” Virginia 
Quarterly Review, XII (January 1936), 9. 








The Status and Future of 
Regionalism -- A Symposium 


Introduction 
By GEORGE B. TINDALL 


- 
= HIS SYMPOSIUM WAS FIRST GIVEN THE TITLE, “IS REGIONALISM 


Dead?” But since that seemed to beg the question perhaps a little 
prematurely, it was changed to the more inconclusive form given 
above. If we had left it as it was, however, and proceeded to 
give an affirmative answer, we should not have been the first to 
publish an obituary of the South, for the air has been full of decay 
or dynamism, depending on your viewpoint. 


The happy truth [says John T. Westbrook] is that the South 
has lost its “regional integrity.” The writer of tomorrow must 
take into account another South, a South already born and 
growing lustily, a rich South, urban, industrialized, and no 
longer “Southern,” but rather northernized, Europeanized, 
cosmopolitan.’ 
But others have been afflicted with nostalgia, like Harry Ashmore, 
tenderly and regretfully preparing his epitaph for Dixie. There 
will be, he thinks, other than sentimental reasons for mourning 
its passing. Both are in basic agreement, however, that “the 
South” as a regional entity is either dying or defunct.’ 

The whole question of regionalism, whose demise has been 
noted on all sides, was a very lively issue when the Southern 
Historical Association was founded. It is a question of funda- 
mental concern to the very existence of this group, but one that 
has not particularly agitated it since the warfare of the Vanderbilt 
and Chapel Hill schools in the thirties. 

The papers printed here undertake to re-examine the concept 
of regionalism at least in some of its multiple aspects. In each 

14John T. Westbrook, “Twilight of Southern Regionalism,” Southwest Review, 


XLII (Summer 1957), 234. 
2Harry S. Ashmore, An Epitaph for Dixie (New York, 1958). 
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case they are concerned with some kind of broad synthesis of 
the regional concept. 

First, and traditionally the most appealing to historians, is the 
Turner thesis of sectionalism. Based chiefly on geography, eco- 
nomics, and politics, this concept sees the problem in terms of in- 
terest group conflicts that find their ultimate resolution in the 
political machinery of parties and government. The first essay 
presents several stimulating variations on a Turner theme. 

A second approach is in terms of literary regionalism. This 
may seem a specialized area to some, but since literature in the 
broadest sense concerns itself with the social and cultural pat- 
terns of life (and more), it is one of the broadest kinds of syn- 
thesis. But one point should be emphasized, that the rise of 
Southern literary regionalism has been accompanied by a revolt 
against the local color school in favor of an historically -minded 
outlook which sees, as Allen Tate has put it, “a region with some 
special characteristics, but otherwise offering as an imaginative 
subject the plight of human beings as it has been and will doubt- 
less continue to be, here and in other parts of the world.”* 

A third approach is that of the sociologists, concerned with the 
region in the broadest sense as a culture area and looking upon 
regionalism as an integrated approach to the study and under- 
standing of society and culture, an approach which may seek to 
utilize the concepts and insights of the humanities as well as the 
social and physical sciences. 

All of these aspects of regionalism, however, remain essentially 
academic exercises—or at least the concern of an intellectual mi- 
nority. Perhaps they have been outmoded by the rush of events, by 
the emergence of America into the world and of the world into 
space. And for the South, where the general concept of regional- 
ism was most highly developed in the thirties, it may be that the 
idea has been overwhelmed by the resurgence of militant section- 
alism on the single issue of segregation—or perhaps that is only a 
superficial view of what really has been obscured by the headlines, 
the fundamental assimilation of the South to national patterns. 
Possibly the Odumesque regionalism of the thirties, which at- 


8Allen Tate, “The New Provincialism,” Virginia Quarterly Review, XXI (Spring 
1945), 272. 
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tracted so much attention at the time, was really, as one sociol- 
ogist has described it, a means of exorcising the evil spirits of 
sectionalism, and may now be seen as a sort of way station on 
the twentieth-century Road to Reunion. 

In any case, one fundamental defect of regionalism has been 
its failure to capture the popular imagination. It has had ample 
and able academic exponents, but it has remained essentially an 
academic exercise. In a paper that still has peculiar timeliness, 
Wayland J. Hayes of Vanderbilt wrote in 1936 that 

if some extreme and delusive program is to be avoided, and 
if exploitation by appeals to hates, hurts, and fears are to be 
overcome, the popular imagination must be supplied with a 
picture of the South-to-be. In a region which discourages free 
press, free speech, and free assembly; where a minimum of 
reading is done; and where less than a third of the eligible 
voters exercise the right of suffrage, the danger of emotional 
crusades is obvious. Whether myths of the past or myths of 
the future, with public opinion enlightened by research, shall 
motivate action, depends upon the emerging and surviving 
leadership.* 

So far as I can see, the popular imagination has not been sup- 
plied with a picture of the South-to-be. The South is still in 
search of a philosophy, unless it has found one in some vague 
consciousness of an emerging industrialism, a New South picture 
fixed in the public consciousness so long ago by Henry W. Grady. 
Surely the current obsession with segregation has evoked no 
clear-cut overall picture of the regional future—or even the pres- 
ent. So the only available alternative assimilation may yet be the 
regional-national concept that reached formulation in the thirties. 
But that regional-national concept has never found its Henry 
Grady. 

Does this concept, or does any concept of regionalism still have 
vitality? Or does their future lie in the incorporeal forms of 
literary nostalgia and historical exposition? These are the funda- 
mental questions that underlie the following papers. 


*Wayland J. Hayes, “The Southern Crisis and Social Control,” Social Forces, 
XV (October 1936), 28-29. 





Sectionalism and Regionalism 
in American History 
By WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 


| HROUGHOUT THE COURSE OF HISTORICAL WRITING IN AMERICA 


there have been two fundamentally different approaches to the 
study of the American past. One has been the national approach, 
and its practitioners have concerned themselves with the develop- 
ment of nation-wide institutions of economics, society, or—above 
all—government. Frequently the nationalist historians have ex- 
panded their vision beyond the three-mile limit and assessed the 
relations of the national government to other governments in 
the world. The other approach to the American past has been 
regional and local, and students have attended to the phenomena 
of society, economics, or politics in restricted areas of the United 
States. Not alw: ays have the practitioners of either approach been 
wholly satisfactory; frequently the national historians have writ- 
ten history without roots, and often the regional historians have 
surveyed their regions in a vacuum without reference to the re- 
lation of their areas to other regions or to the whole nation. 

The best of the early national historians was George Bancroft, 
who undertook to survey American development from the settle- 
ment of the colonies to the inauguration of government under the 
Constitution. Despite the necessity of dealing with the separate 
colonies, Bancroft’s view was national. He traced the progress 
of the colonies toward independence, seeing in the process the 
ordinance of God and the hand of destiny forcing into existence 
the perfect republic. With his eye upon the national goal, Ban- 
croft noted no local variations. On the movement for the Consti- 
tution he perceived that “from the ocean to the American out- 
posts nearest the Mississippi one desire prevailed for a closer 
connection, one belief that the only opportunity for its creation 
was come.” The father of American national history recognized 
the influence of foreign nations—England, France, Spain, and 
even the Kingdom of Heaven—but he recognized no internal con- 
flicts of classes, or economic interests, or regions. 
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In contrast to Bancroft and his national history stood one of 
Bancroft’s contemporaries, Lyman C. Draper, founder and di- 
rector of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin and inde- 
fatigable collector of manuscripts on the history of the Appa- 
lachian frontier. In contrast to the Brahmin Bancroft, Draper 
was a product of the West and his interests in Western history 
never led him to examine the nature of the American nation or 
to explore its relation with foreign powers. Instead of seeing the 
hand of Providence in the rise of American democracy, Draper 
found its genesis in the rise of the common man. His vision of 
the American scene was broader than Bancroft’s. In his collections 
he wanted, he said, the records of the pioneers, but also the 
records of the “adventurous companies who planned and exe- 
cuted the noble improvements” of the country. He included, 
in fact, a demand for full information on “the germs and up- 
springings of those principles which lie at the bases of our Social 
System,” of “religious, literary and humanitarian institutions,” 
industry, of agriculture, and even of “mineral resources.” Out of 
the seoed of the regions—the full record—Draper wrens ed, men 
could come to a fundamental understanding of the nation. 

Both the library which he built and the climate of opinion 
which Draper fostered furnished the background for the work 
of Frederick Jackson Turner. Turner belonged to the first gen- 
eration of academic historians in America and was among the 
pioneers in establishing history as a part of the college curriculum. 
The academic historians borrowed heav ily from their nonaca- 
demic predecessors and the concepts illustrated by both Ban- 
croft and Draper entered into their thinking about academic 
curricula and about research programs. While many institutions, 
especially in the East, were establishing courses in national politi- 
cal and constitutional history and essaying a division of American 
history into appropriate periods for advanced study and research, 
Turner beg gan by asserting the significance of the frontier in 
American history and by proposing to establish courses in sec- 
tional history. At the University of Wisconsin, shortly after the 
beginning of the century, Turner instituted courses in the West, 
the South, and New England, while graduate students were ex- 
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ploring, for doctoral dissertations, the development and signifi- 
cance of regions. By that time other historians had emphasized 
the need for a sectional approach to history. In 1890 William P. 
Trent had told the American Historical Association about the 

. Outlook for Historical Studies in the South,” and in 1895 had 
ventured more specific proposals for “The Study of Southern 
History.” In 1897 he followed the theme with an exposition of 
“Dominant Forces in Southern Life” and of “Tendencies of 
Higher Life in the South” in the Atlantic Monthly. At the same 
time and in the same journal Woodrow Wilson espoused a sec- 
tional interpretation in an essay on “The Making of the Nation.” 
Already Turner and his student Oren G. Libby had respectiv ely 
argued before the American Historical Association for “The 
West as a Field of Historical Study” and added “A Plea for the 
Study of Votes in Congress.” 

From the beginning Turner recognized one basic problem in 
a sectional approach to American history: the political lines be- 
tween states did not correspond to the realities of American life. 
Throughout his career he wrestled with the problem. In 1896 
he explained to Walter Hines Page, editor of the Atlantic, that he 
was unable to define the Middle West. No “group of states” 
possessed sufficient unity to be treated together. There were, he 
went on, the prairie — and the Great Plains—with the Ozark 
region “breaking the area.” The lines between the prairie and 
the plains cut across state ton. And even within a state there 
were areas with “diverse ideas of political policy,” and sometimes 
these areas crossed the lines of the states. 

Turner proposed to resolve the West “into its proper regions” 
and to “describe the spirit of each” by applying what he called a 
“combination of modes of analysis.” He would begin with physio- 
graphic analysis, then study crop areas, manufacturing areas, sales 
territories of business houses, congressional votes, state election 
returns, newspaper circulation areas, literary output, linguistic 

1American Historical Association, Papers (5 vols., New York, 1886-1891), 
IV, 383-91. 

2Atlantic Monthly, LXXIX (January—June 1897), 42-53, 766-78; LXXX (July— 


December 1897), 1-14. 
8American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1896, 281-96, 323-34. 
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and immigration maps, and “historical basis” in an effort to “de- 
termine natural, non-state areas.”* 

Practically a half-century later Turner was still plagued by the 
problem. He devoted his later years to a book on the period be- 
tween 1830 and 1850 in which he, in his words, “tried to exhibit 
the sectional and regional (in distinction from sectional) aspects 
of our history.” He had been, he explained, “interested in the 
subject ever since I began historical research,” and in the end 
he confessed “I am finding that I have to distinguish regions, 
within a section or across several sections, from sections as groups 
of states.”* The long years of Turner’s research had brought him 
back to the question he had first raised with Walter Hines Page. 
Throughout his thinking there had run the realization that the 
United States was not a series of politically united states but a 
congeries of regions. Meantime the researches of many scores 
of historians, exploring the sundry aspects of the regions, had 
given a new understanding of the complexities of American life 
and the different elements that had entered into the American 
heritage. 

Although they had not always made it explicit, the students of 
American regions had, taken together, demonstrated four aspects 
of the regions. The first was that regional lines were not hard 
and fast boundaries that could be drawn on a map. Even the 
geographers, who were wedded by definition to a physiographic 
approach, were unhappy with strict lines of demarcation, and 
sought more flexible definitions than were furnished by topogra- 
phy, drainage basins, and similarities of soil. In 1939 V. C. Finch 
suggested® that “the characteristics of a region should be most 
pronounced in its interior’"—though he proposed beginning the 
description of a region at the circumference and proceeding to 
the center. “Regions end in transition,” he announced, “seldom 
in definite boundaries.” Probably the thickness of interdiscipli- 


*Frederick J. Turner to Walter H. Page, August 30, 1896, printed in Fulmer 
Mood, “The Sectional Concept, 1750-1900” in Merrill Jensen (ed.), Regionalism 
in America (Madison, 1951), 94-95. 

5Vernon Carstensen, “The Development and Application of Regional-Sectional 
Concepts, 1900-1950,” ibid., 114-15. 

*V. C. Finch, “Geographical Science and Social Philosophy,” Annals of the 
Association of American Geographers, XXIX (1939), 1-28. 
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nary walls prevented historians from hearing this counsel, but 
for the most part their researches led them to study the center 
more than the circumference of their regions, and to leave the 
outer boundaries vague. 

Instead of rigid lines, historical students furnished evidence 
that both’ the nature and the extent of regions were in a constant 
state of transition. The process of settlement changed wilderness 
regions into farming lands; the industrial revolution transformed 
New England’s river valleys into mill zones; and the invention 
of the cotton gin opened new regions in the old Southwest. 
Railroads and steamships made commercial metropolises with 
their hinterlands; timber cutters turned forested areas into cut- 
over barrens; mining operations honeycombed hillsides and made 
mountains of slag; barbed wire corralled the open range into 
homesteads; and irrigation ditches brought rose culture to desert 
wastes. Historians have traced the transformations and have 
assessed the forces which have wrought the metamorphoses. 

In assessing the forces of change, the historians have treated a 
third aspect of the regions: the persistence of conflict and contest 
between groups in the ever-changing regions. Each area of the 
United States had, even in the beginning, a population of diverse 
social and economic groups. In Tidewater Virginia, the lower 
counties about Philadelphia, the New England seacoast, and the 
settlements on the Ashley and Cooper rivers, there were groups 
whose wealth, native ability, superior education, or political in- 
fluence gave them a dominant position in the community. Each 
dominant group sought to maintain control over and to manipu- 
late the political, social, and economic forces of the area. They 
held the local offices of government and the local agencies of 
politics—the county courts, the town selectmen, the grand juries, 
and the city councils. They dominated the agencies of instruction 
and of public opinion—the school boards, the vestries, the boards 
of trustees of churches and colleges, the newspapers, the libraries, 
the lecture halls, and even the theaters. They controlled the banks 
and directed the credit facilities, dominated the waterfront and 
determined access to harbors, piers, and warehouses. But in each 
region the position of the dominant group has been constantly 
challenged by subordinate groups who have sought to wrest the 
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control of press and public office, of church and school, of natural 
resources and economic vantage points from the dominant group. 

The competition between groups for the control of their regions 
has furnished the dynamics of American history. Each dominant 
group—be they cattle kings, mining companies, cotton capitalists, 
or Brahmin merchants—has carefully watched the outside in- 
fluences which might affect, for good or evil, its position. Since 
state or federal government might take actions favoring one 
group over another, since national railroads might impose dis- 
criminatory freight charges, or outside banks juggle rediscount 
rates, the dominant group in each region has sought allies in 
other regions in order to control and direct the extraregional 
agencies. Sometimes, indeed, the combinations of diverse, even 
discordant, groups have illustrated the ancient adage that politics 
make strange bedfellows—but each group has been primarily con- 
cerned with maintaining its control in its own region. Generally, 
the combinations of divergent dominant groups in political parties 
have served to keep all American parties in a moderate, middle-of- 
the-road position. 

The situation illustrates the fourth aspect of regionalism re- 
vealed by the investigations of historians: the co-operation and 
resultant compromises between regions and regional groups con- 
stitute the unifying factor in the United States. Once John C. 
Calhoun discussed the phenomenon, and tried to give it institu- 
tional form, in his doctrine of concurrent majorities. In recent 
days, taking a broader view than the political one and breaking 
spatial areas into smaller units, Fulmer Mood has suggested 
the term “pluralistic localism” as descriptive of the manner of 
interregional co-operation. The phenomenon needs, however, 
neither legal enactment nor descriptive term. To every student 
of American regional history it is apparent that the American 
capacity for adjustment and compromise is the basic cement of 
the American union. The principles of the halfway covenant have 
permeated American life—and the doctrine of the half loaf has 
been so modified that not only does the half loaf appear better 
than none, but it often seems more desirable than the whole.’ 


TWilliam B. Hesseltine, “Regions, Classes and Sections in American History,” 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, XX (February 1944), 35-44. 
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With extensive study of regions and regional history extending 
from the generation of Lyman Draper through the years of the 
formal academic historians and into the third decade of the 
Twentieth Century, it is small wonder that historians paid little 
attention when sociologists belatedly discovered the region and 
began to study sociological phenomena on a regional basis. His- 
torical studies had already laid the groundwork for conclusions 
that interregional compromises were the cohesive and moder- 
ating elements in the American heritage, that the dynamics of 
regional and national history lay in the competition of groups 
for the control of the regions, that the contest within and the 
operation of external forces produced a constant change in the 
character of regions, and that regional lines were not fixed. Per- 
haps one reason for ignoring the new regionalists lay in their pre- 
scription that regions must, or even could, be defined as a “group 
of states.” This was an idea that had troubled Frederick Jackson 
Turner, but both in his hands and in the hands of others the con- 
cept had proved untenable. Turner was never able to define 
his West in terms of groups of states, and the college course 
which he envisioned on the History of New England did not 
prove workable. He dealt with the West as a constantly changing 
frontier area, while the course in the History of the South tended 
to become, when it was offered intermittently, a study of states 
of mind rather than of political states. Individual state histories, 
most often political but sometimes rising to high levels of scholar- 
ship, abounded, and regional histories transcending state lines 
multiplied. In successive generations C. W. Alvord could study 
the British in the Mississippi Valley, Walter P. Webb could 
examine the Great Plains, and Paul F. Sharp could freely straddle 
even an international boundary to survey the Whoop- Up Country, 
but no one could limit his studies to a group of states; Allan 
Nevins, in a tour de force, wrote the American States During and 
After the Revolution, but never fulfilled his promise to carry his 
work beyond a single volume, and no one else, either in or out of 
the Turner School, undertook the apparently attractive—even 
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possibly fruitful—task of studying comparative state history." 
No researches of the historian led to the conclusion that a group 
of states was a viable unit for study. 

Perhaps, too, the historians silently rejected the sociological 
regionalists’ concepts because of the political instrumentalism 
which was hardly concealed in the regionalists’ approach. “The 
Science of the Region,” about which the regionalists talked, was 
“fundamental to regional planning” and promised to produce a 
program for regional development in a unified nation. “By 
regionalism we mean a new American social economy and 
societal determination,” explained two of the leaders of this school 
of thought.’ In defining regionalism, the sociologists made much 
of its difference from sectionalism. Sectionalism was “isolated, 
segregated”—“inherent in it is the idea of separation and isola- 
tion,” while regionalism “implied a unifying function.” Historians 
were familiar enough with sectional controversies in America’s 
political history, but they had little evidence that sectional 
divisions extended much beyond the political realm. On the 
other hand, the study of “the science of the region” as an instru- 
ment in “realistic planning” might well have appeared to be 
merely a new effort to formulate a new and erudite vocabulary, 
replete with such popular words as “science” and “planning” and 
bolstered by impressive statistics which would only present a 
sectional program in a new garb. But, whatever the reason, 
historians made no articulate response to the new regionalism 
of the sociologists. 

They did not, however, abandon a century or more of regional 
studies. In recent years when national and international history 
has often been in the limelight, there has been an impressive 
growth in interest in regional histories. Publishers have vied 
with one another in designing and promoting series devoted to 
the rivers, lakes, and “countries” of America. Vigorous university 
presses have sought manuscripts of local and regional significance; 

8Clarence Walworth Alvord, The Mississippi Valley in British Politics . . . 
(2 vols., Cleveland, O., 1917); Walter Prescott Webb, The Creat Plains ( Boston, 
1931); Paul Frederick Sharp, Whoop-Up Country; The Canadian-American West, 
1865-1885 ( Minneapolis, Minn., 1955); Allan Nevins, The American States During 
and After the Revolution, 1775-1789 (New York, 1924). 


*Howard W. Odom and Harry Estill Moore, American Regionalism; a Cultural- 
Historical Approach to National Integration (New York, 1938), 18, 39, 43. 
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a dozen state historical societies have turned with vigor and 
imagination to popularizing local history and stimulating regional 
studies. Regional societies of the professional historians in the 
South, the middle states, the Mississippi Valley, and the Pacific 
Coast have grown in membership and member interest, while 
the Association for State and Local History, long dormant, has 
sprouted and begun to put out leaves and buds. 

Perhaps the greatest need today, with many decades of schol- 
arly examination of individual regions behind us, is a synthesis of 
the work that has been done. Clearly a study of groups of states 
offers an unworkable approach to American history. The facts of 
American life do not coincide with state lines, and comparative 
state history has never appeared a useful area of intellectual in- 
quiry. On the other hand, comparative regional history offers 
promise of fruitful results, while the study of a group of regions, 
examined in their social, economic, and political iad on not 
only to each other but to the nation as a whole, is a visible ap- 
proach to American history. 

The history of the South is a case in point. A half a century 
ago when Turner tried to organize the Wisconsin history de- 
partment around “sectional” courses, only his History of the 
West was successful—and that because he treated successive 
regions of western settlement. As in the case of Western history, 
the proper approach to Southern history is through the study of 
the development and interactions of the various regions in the 
southern part of the United States, and their relations with out- 
side influences—particularly the federal government. Clearly, of 
course, the South is not a group of states. For some purposes the 
area of Indiana which a Hoosier once defined as “Lappland— 
where Kentucky laps over into Indiana,” and parts of Egypt in 
Illinois have been parts of the South, while no one contends that 
Miami Beach and the adjacent shoreline are Southern. Sometimes 
Oklahoma is Southern, sometimes Western, while there are 
regions of Texas which are Southern or Western apparently at 
the whim of the local chamber of commerce. A historian of the 
South must rest his synthesis on an examination and comparison 
of adjacent regions whose dominant groups have shown cohesion 
in controlling their institutional development and have presented 
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a united front, based on a multitude of internal compromises, to 
the nation. Only by such a study can one gain an understanding 
of the forces which have made the South and have shaped its 
role in the American past. 








Regionalism in American Literature 
By CLEANTH BROOKS 


Bw SOUTH HAS MADE ITS IMPACT ON THE MODERN READER. THE 
force of the impact, of course, varies with the reader. One kind 
of impact is indicated in my favorite New Yorker cartoon. It is a 
Helen Hokinson drawing of a bookshop in which the culture-club 
woman is politely refusing a Southern novel. The caption sends, 
“I'm sorry for Mississippi, but I just don’t like to read about it.” 
Seriously, the outpouring of literature from the American South 
during the last forty years has been so remarkable that it has 
arrested everyone's attention. There has been a great deal of 
speculation as to what it means and why it has come about at 
all. In order to place our problem within a larger perspective I 
suggest that we glance at the state of literature throughout the 
English speaking world during the past half century. What has 
been happening in the South is analogous to what has been hap- 
pening everywhere else: Thomas Hardy’s Wessex, Dylan Thomas’ 
Wales, W. B. Yeats’ Ireland, Robert Frost’s New Hampshire—all 
of them point to the powerful emergence of the province into 
the literature of our time. Indeed, one way of considering modern 
literature is to say that the minority culture of the province is 
making its commentary upon the dominant rootless civilization. 
This preliminary generalization, I concede, is oversimple. To 
qualify it, let me borrow an observation which Allen Tate made 
a number of years ago at a literary dinner in New Haven. He 
said, if I remember him aright, that the significant literature of 
today was either international or regional, and he might have 
added—perhaps he did add—a mingling of both. The international 
aspect would find its fullest illustration in writers like T. S. Eliot, 
born in St. Louis but now a British citizen, and W. H. Auden, 
born in York, England, but now a citizen of New York, U.S.A. 
(Even in these writers I believe it could be argued that there 
is a basic regionalism which comes out in the special landscapes 
of both poets. Nobody, for example, is more intensely English 


1New Yorker, February 22, 1947, 87, reprinted in Helen E. Hokinson, When 
Were You Built. (New York, 1948). 
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than Auden, with his Yorkshire fells and scars and potholed becks, 
and broken escarpments, his essentially English idiom, and his 
sporting of an acquired American slang.) The relationship be- 
tween regionalism and internationalism might be worth exploring. 
So also would be the relation of each of these to a national litera- 
ture. (I wonder whether a truly national as opposed to an inter- 
national or a regional literature may be said to exist today in 
either England or America.) But my concern here is with the 
regional literatures which have been so powerful in our time and 
among which the tremendously vital literature of the twentieth 
century South is to be placed. 

The case of W. B. Yeats can be instructive here. Any Southerner 
who reads Yeats’ Autobiographies* is bound to be startled over 
and over again at the analogies between Yeats’ “literary situation” 
and that of the Southern author: the strength to be gained from 
the writer's sense of belonging to a living community and the 
special focus upon the world bestowed by one’s having a precise 
location in time and history; the penalties and gains connected 
with his being in a minority position vis-a-vis the dominant cul- 
tural pattern. But Yeats learned to fear like the plague the senti- 
mental patriot whose notions of literature worked through all the 
obvious symbols—shamrocks and pepper pots made in the shape 
of Irish round towers. (In the South, for shamrocks and round 
towers, read magnolias and Greek revival porticos.) Yeats also 
learned the fact that one’s worst literary enemies were sometimes 
to be found among one’s own people. I remember that Yeats con- 
soles one of his English friends whose book of poems had been 
soundly trounced in a Dublin newspaper by telling her that 
Dublin reviews were to be discounted. For years he had told his 
London publishers not to send his books for review to the Dublin 
papers.* In London he could take his chance, for the reviewer, 
if sometimes uncomprehending, had no special cause to serve. 
But too often the Dublin journalist had to prove his cosmopolitan- 
ism by giving the back of his hand to an Irish book. Southern 
authors in the last fifty years have frequently found that their 

2Autobiographies: Reveries over Childhood and Youth and the Trembling of 
the Veil (London, 1927). See particularly pp. 245-309. 


5Letter of August 13, [1936], in Letters on Poetry from W. B. Yeats to Dorothy 
Wellesley (London, 1940), 97. 
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severest critics were to be found at home in the person of re- 
viewers who meant to show that they were just as emancipated 
as the critics of New York. 

Through loyalty to his Irish regionalism, Yeats converted what 
might have been a weakness into a position of strength. The 
South, I believe, is committed to regionalism, willy-nilly. In the 
present cultural context, any other position represents wishful 
thinking but, if it could be attained, probably spiritual suicide. 
The last remark, though I believe it profoundly, is something of 
course that I cannot prove. In any case, it is a large generaliza- 
tion in the making of which I exceed whatever province of ex- 
pertness I may have. Let me revise it in this fashion, therefore, 
confining my statement to literature: If the Southern writer 
attempts to deny his heritage I think that it is very likely that he 
will end up writing synthetic works which have no interest as 
literature. If Southern writers deny their inner beings, the South 
can be only an exporter of raw materials, perhaps an exporter 
of man power, and a consumer of imported cultural products. 
It will cease to export them. In the creative sense it will be numb 
and sterile. 

The mystery of creation at the ultimate level will always remain 
a mystery. We cannot say just why a literary movement arises 
or why a particular human being becomes an artist. Yet there 
are a few generalizations that seem evident. Since literature 
is ultimately a dramatization of a human situation, not a formula 
for action, it needs a world of moral choice, and the choices must 
be real, which means that they must be “difficult” choices. We can 
say further that when the general human patterns tend to blur 
out into impersonal social forces, the artist, alienated and isolated, 
tends to move toward a world of private hallucination and hys- 
teria. Or, caught in this situation, the artist may take a different 
tack. Abandoning interest in the human self, he may content 
himself with simply manipulating the impersonal social and 
political forces. In the former alternative, the human drama dis- 
appears into pure manic sensibility. In the latter, it disappears 
into science, or perhaps more accurately into a pseudo-science. 

This split between the inner romantic self and the outer im- 
personal world has its political correspondences. For the former, 
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it is romantic anarchy, for the latter, some kind of faceless and 
anonymous communism. With reference to the notion of an ideal 
society, the correspondences are, for the first, a golden age in 
some remote past, for the second, a utopia in a more or less remote 
future. The actual human situation is obviously situated some- 
where between these two extremes. We are fallible men, neither 
on the one hand the unfallen Adam of the Garden of Eden nor on 
the other the perfectly adjusted citizen of the ideal common- 
wealth. Literature has always mirrored this world of fallen but 
aspiring human beings. This is central: the dreams of a golden 
past or of a chromium-plated future represent the points on the 
scale where literature tends to blur out into something else. 

I shall not claim that the South is balanced beautifully between 
the extremes of anarchic hysteria or what a recent critic of Ameri- 
can civilization calls a “gray new world.”* And even if the South 
did represent some ideal point of balance, that mere fact could 
scarcely be counted upon to save its artistic sons from themselves. 
The fact of a Southern heritage, for example, has not saved 
Tennessee Williams from disappearing quite occasionally into 
the morbidly colored penumbra at one end of the scale or Erskine 
Caldwell from entering the smokescreen of sociology at the other 
end. Yet, on the whole, the South does provide a usable base for 
the artist, and the fact, I am convinced, has much to do with 
the present literary renascence in the South. For one thing, the 
South has no illusions about any return to some Garden of Eden. 
It has been too long a plundered province to think of itself as 
the happy garden, nor has it for a long time past thought that it 
ever was the happy garden. In saying this I am aware that I am 
being unconventional: our habit is to say that the Southern mood 
is one of nostalgia for a golden age before the War. But the South 
has been too often and too constantly reminded of its guilt for it to 
believe in a former innocence. It is rather in such a book as Van 
Wyck Brooks’ The Flowering of New England that one will find 
a dead-serious belief in the actuality of an earlier golden age.’ 
In the South there is a genuine tie to the past, a genuine piety, 

‘John W. Aldridge, In Search of Heresy: American Literature in an Age of 
Conformity (New York, 1956). 


5See John Donald Wade, “The Flowering of New England,” Southern Review, 
II (Spring 1937), 807-14. 
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and a sense of tradition. But that is a very different sort of thing. 

On the other hand, the South, probably less than any other part 
of the country, has: yielded to the utopian illusion that man may 
build here and now the city of God in reinforced concrete and 
aluminum and plastics. The pervasive tendency in our day is 
toward utopias which, by the way, need not be on the Russian 
model. In this matter the Southern writer’s stubbornly conserva- 
tive cultural heritage has stood him in good stead. He has found 
it difficult to forget the lessons of history and difficult to disregard 
the complications of human nature. 

Of course, if the writer could really disregard history and 
human nature, he might very well lose his concern for literature 
itself. For the architects of utopia require more direct ways to deal 
with ideas than fiction or drama or poetry can ever supply. Henry 
Luce’s stable of reviewers, for example, have for years been 
calling for the production of novels calculated to buck up Ameri- 
can morale in our contest with the USSR or calculated to sell 
America on the romance of a young business executive in his 
gray flannel suit. But such appeals smack of the rewriting process 
as carried out in the great Luce opinion foundries rather than the 
ministrations of the Muse. The Muse is no rewrite girl. She is a 
goddess, wayward and intractable. She will not be ordered about. 
The Southern writer has, because of his heritage, rarely had any 
illusions about her true nature. 

The literature of the South, then, has characteristically moved 
in reaction to the utopian tendencies. It has criticized the domi- 
nant urban culture from the point of view of a conservative 
minority culture. This, as I have hinted earlier, has been the 
essential role of the provincial literatures everywhere in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. This has been the role of Robert Frost, who 
has characteristically taken for his vantage point not the more 
populous, heavily urbanized southern half of New E ngland but 
the gaunt, old- fashione »d, and relatively poverty-stricken northern 
New England. It has been the characteristic role of W. B. Yeats, 
whose Ireland stands over against London much as the South 
stands over against New York. Such criticism has, of course, not 
been made directly, but indirectly, through the holding up of a 
vision of the wholeness of the Lamune situation. Genuine literature 
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has to be true to itself first of all. Lacking its own dramatic in- 
tegrity, it might constitute a valid criticism of modern abstrac- 
tion, but it would not itself be literature. 

Up to this point, however, I fear that I myself have been too 
abstract and too general. It would be well to fix upon specific 
elements in the cultural scene that have a bearing on Southern 
literature. I want to mention three in particular. They are (1) 
the concreteness of human relationships, including the concrete- 
ness of moral problems, (2) the polarities which everywhere con- 
front one in the Southern scene, and (3) the pervading sense 
of community. Though these cultural elements are by no means 
confined to the South, yet they do seem to me significant features 
of the Southern scene. I shall have time to talk briefly about 
only two of these points, but they imply the third. 

The concreteness of Southern experience rests primarily upon 
the fact that life in the South is still basically a life on farms or in 
small towns. The Southerner, even in the cities, has escaped the 
anonymous life of the great metropolis. There is a sense, of course, 
in which all genuine art is concrete, and, therefore, to present 
examples of such concreteness as occur in Southern literature 
will argue no more than that these examples are literature. But the 
amount and quality of the literature of the South in our day would 
seem to point toward this concreteness as a real resource for 
the Southern writer. Certain subtle and pervasive relationships 
apparently can be presented by the Southern writer without 
strain or shrillness or conscious manipulation. Surely he has his 
native region in part to thank for this. 

To turn to the second element. Somebody has characterized 
our modern world as one in which the moral component of life 
has tended to disappear. You own so much stock in American 
Telephone and Telegraph, but you obviously can exert no real 
influence in determining its management policies. You hold your 
modest job in a bank or corporation and are a cell in that great 
body, or perhaps you are one unit in a great labor union. But 
unless you make a career out of “leadership,” you accept cor- 
porate decisions for good or ill rather than make such decisions. 
And even in your more personal world, the pressures for con- 
formity have become so powerful and the areas of moral decision 
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so narrow, that your basic virtues become perforce those of being 
a nice guy, a well-adjusted extrovert, and a cheerful complier 
with the powers that be.* 

That world of faceless anonymity and complacent conformity 
in some measure threatens us all, North and South, East and West. 
But I think it fair to say that the threat has been up to this point 
less in the South, in part because of the survival of another world 
view based upon religion and the old-fashioned and now some- 
times despised virtues. At any rate, I find a distinction between the 
Southern and the non-Southern writer in these terms. The 
presence of evil, so near at hand, so involved with the self, some- 
thing to be personally accepted or rejected, tends to determine the 
stance of the Southern writer. He is not disposed to dissolve evil 
into nothing either by interpreting it as the temporary pressure 
of a hostile environment or by transforming it into any other 
external thing that can be liquidated by one’s voting the right way 
at the polls or by paying for its removal on the psychoanalyst’s 
couch. 

Another way of stating this matter of the hard choice is to 
say that in the Southern experience there is a sense of the tragic. 
Evil possesses an immediacy and a reality that cannot be evaded 
or explained away. It would be my guess that Robert Penn War- 
ren’s brilliant and bewildering poem “Dragon Country” has to 
do with just this aspect of the Southern experience. People know, 
of course, that dragons don’t really exist, yet what could have 
done the damage to Jack Simms’ hogpen? And how account for 
some of the things that have happened since? 


So what, in God’s name, could men think, when they couldn't 
bring to bay 

That belly-dragging earth-evil, but found that it took to air? 

Thirty-thirty or buckshot might fail, but then at least you 
could say 

You had faced it—assuming, of course, that you had survived 
the affair. 

*W. H. Auden sums up the situation neatly in his poem “The Unknown 
Citizen,” The Collected Poetry of W. H. Auden (New York, 1945), 142. 


TRobert Penn Warren, Promises: Poems 1954-1956 (New York, 1957), 64. 
Quoted by permission of the publisher, Random House, Inc. 
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We were promised troops, the Guard, but the Governor's skin 
got thin 

When up in New York the papers called him Saint George 
of Kentucky. 

Yes, even the Louisville reporters who came to Todd County 
would grin. 

Reporters, though rarely, still come. No one talks. They think 
it unlucky .... 


If a man disappears—well, the fact is something to hide. 

The family says, gone to Akron, or up to Ford, in Detroit. 

When we found Jebb Johnson’s boot, with the leg, what was 
left, inside, 

His mother said, no, it’s not his. So we took it out to 
destroy it. 


The speaker of the poem goes on to say that land values are 


falling, the birth rate has dropped. 


Yes, other sections have problems somewhat different from 
ours. 

Their crops may fail, bank rates rise, on rumor of war loans 
be called, 

But we feel removed from maneuvers of Russia, or other 
great powers, 

And from much ordinary hope are now disenthralled. 


The Catholics have sent in a mission, Baptists report new 
attendance. 

But that’s not the point. We are human, and the human heart 

Demands language for reality that has no slightest de- 
pendence 

On desire, or need. Now in church they pray only that evil 
depart. 


But if the Beast were withdrawn now, life might dwindle 
again 

To the ennui, the pleasure, and night sweat, known in the 
time before 

Necessity of truth had trodden the land, and heart, to pain, 

And left, in darkness, the fearful glimmer of joy, like a spoor. 


The last difficult stanza, unless I completely misread it, is no 
Manichaean celebration of evil. The poem is not simply saying 
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how much better off are the Kentuckians who inhabit the dragon’s 
country since they have to live so dangerously. The “fearful 
glimmer of joy” that the last line hints of comes not from evil as 
such but from the “necessity of truth.” It is such a “necessity” and 
such a concept of truth that must nourish any truly serious 
literature. 








The Sociological Implications of 
Southern Regionalism 
By RUPERT B. VANCE 


Bes REGIONAL APPROACH TO THE ANALYSIS OF SOCIETY POSSESSES 
a stark reality which affects every interpretation we undertake. 
Power and administration, social consensus and policy determina- 
tion are inseparably linked to area, that is, to units of territory. 
In the localization of resources, of industry and finance, the 
economic order parallels the political from the concert of great 
nations to their component elements in provinces and states.’ 
If territorial groups did not exist, political organization logically 
would have to create them in order to function. 

Thus, sociological regionalism arrives as it were after the fait 
accompli, a territorial distribution of wealth and resources, of 
political powers and representation, of consensus and decision. 
Spread over a national domain as wide as the United States, this 
array of forces joins local interests to make regional consciousness 
a necessity. 

But before the national state developed, there were locality 
groups, call them tribes, clans, or what you will. For a long time 
the attitudes and values of these groups, in short their culture, 
represented a fixed and provincial thing. Such groups were kith 
and kin, no doubt; as communal and regional groupings they 
were in Howard Odum’s term, the folk society.’ 

The sociologist, insofar as he has contributed in this field, 
has related these regional factors in order to build up a total ° 


1The other system proposed for representation, the soviet based on occupational 
groups, makes use of areas for administration. For the relations of regionalism 
to political science, see James W. Fesler, Area and Administration (University, 
Ala., 1949) and Vincent Ostrom, “The Political Dimensions of Regional Analysis,” 
Regional Science Association, Papers and Proceedings, II ‘1956), 85-91. See also, 
for economics, papers by Walter Isard and Morris E. Garnsey with discussion, 
ibid., 13-51. 

2Howard W. Odum, “Folk and Regional Conflict as a Field of Sociological 
Study,” American Sociological Society, Publications, XXV (May 1931), 1-17; 
“Folk Sociology as a Subject Field for the Historical Study of Total Human 
Society and the Empirical Study of Group Behavior,” Social Forces, XXXI ( March 
1953), 193-223; George L. Simpson, Jr., “Howard W. Odum and American 
Regionalism,” ibid., XXXIV (December 1956), 101-106. 
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complex.’ That is to say, he has gone from geography to modes 
of livelihood, to the folk, to political interests to develop as it 
were the formula that Le Play, the French pioneer in social 
science, called place, work, folk. The sociologist has done less 
to relate regionalism to his own field of interests. 

The sociologist develops his specialty, I take it, around the 
social group as his basic concept. Groups converge and are or- 
ganized around interests. Society itself is viewed as a group of 
groups in co-operation and in stress and tension, in short in ad- 
justment and balance.’ The first group any social scientist is 
likely to meet is the territorial group. Here politics, history, and 
regional sociology appear to be firmly based and rightly con- 
cerned with sectional and regional phenomena. The historian 
who writes the running account of regional history is, I think, the 
least vulnerable. The political scientist dealing with formal or- 
ganization and distribution of powers has a clearly defined field. ' 
The sociologist studying groups and cultures in their less in- 
formal aspects takes certain risks, if he wishes to explore regional 
phenomena. When diverse interests and attachments crisscross 
each other, regional alignments are not necessarily the paramount 
interests in a modern nation. Since society is a group of groups in 
a national context, the regional group comes to be but one of 
many alignments demanding loyalty of the people. 

Indeed, it seems safe to say that many clashes of interests that 
might well be fought out on a class basis are by the very demands 
of political representation fought out in terms of sections and 
regions. Political p>rties are the conflict groups designated to 
carry on this fight; in the national arena the strife is mitigated, 
rather than intensified as the Founding Fathers feared. In our 
system of representation, states rights have, as F. J. Turner sug- 
gested, furnished the shield for sectional ideologies. If class and 


*For a multiple approach to regional research, see Rupert B. Vance, “The 
Regional Concept as a Tool for Social Research” in Merrill Jensen (ed.), 
rT in America ( Madison, Wis., 1951), 119-40. 

4P. G. Le Play, Les ouvriers européens .. . (Paris, 1855; 2nd ed., 6 vols., 
Tours, ay 1879). A sympathetic account of the Le Play school is found in 
Pitrim Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York, 1928), 63-98. 

5Alvin L. Bertrand, “Regional Sociology as a Special Discipline,” Social Forces, 
XXXI (December 1952), 132-36. 

®*Merle Curti, “The Section and the Frontier in American History” in Stuart 
A. Rice (ed.), Methods in Social Science . . . (Chicago, 1931), 353-67. 
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sectional interests are the food that partisans feed upon, it must 
be remembered that it is the business of political parties to win 
and integrate support on a national level. As D. W. Brogan put 
it in the Weil lectures at North Carolina: 

Sectional loyalties spontaneously created by geographical 
and powerful traditions, as in New England, have been 
tamed by the national party system. Thus the most easily 
identifiable section, the South marked off by climate, by its 
basic economy, by the special character of its population, 
black and white, has been, except for a brief interval, kept 
national by the party system. It was not at all accidental 
that the first steps on the “Road to Reunion” were taken by 
the political parties, specifically by thc Democratic Party.’ 

What I have been emphasizing up to now is that (on a different 
level) the sociology of regionalism faces up to the same general 
problem encountered in the politics of federalism—where federal- 
ism exists. Heretofore, regional sociology has been much better 
at taking in other people’s washing, relating its contributions 
to those of geography, economics, political science, and so forth 
than it has been in relating regionalism to its own domain, that 
of general sociology. Thus in the future, regionalism could well 
be remembered in studies of the South where regionalism ap- 
pears pertinent but be left out of general sociology where it would 
appear to have less bearing. This of course handicaps sociologists 
in the writing of regional analysis, for it appears to limit them to 
special interests, notably those of the South or of the West as 
in the notable work of Walter Prescott Webb and Morris E. 
Garnsey.* 

There are two facets here. First, regional analysis, the survey 
of regions, relates the data of one discipline to that of others 
because the phenomena occur within the same area. Cultural- 
statistical data patterned by groups of states furnished H. W. 
Odum’s approach to this analysis.’ Regionalism, however, is an 
ism; that is to say, it embraces policies and advocates programs. 

7Dennis W. Brogan, Responsibilities of Citizenship (Chapel Hill, N. C., to be 
published in 1960). 

8Webb, The Great Plains (Boston, 1931) and Divided We Stand (Austin, 
Tex., 1944); Garnsey. America’s New Frontier: The Mountain West (New York, 
1950). 


®*Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of the United States (Chapel Hill, 1936); 
Odum and Harry E. Moore, American Regionalism . . . (New York, 1938). 
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In the heyday of the New Deal its program embraced national- 
regional planning.’® As a social movement, composed of organized 
and unorganized groups, such phenomena offer substantive ma- 
terial for sociological study. Short of goals, plans, programs, con- 
flicts, groupings and regroupings around regional interests, the 
sociologist would seem to lack the kind of material he nowadays 
finds easily at hand in race relations, in social class, and in many 
other clashes of interests. Furthermore, since the region’s major 
demand is not territorial autonomy, since its interest is participa- 
tion in the processes that distribute the goods of power, wealth, 
and cultural amenities within the nation, its claims are made 
within the context of nationalism. To demand independence, it 
must generate its own nationalism. 


So much for what must be a purely academic question—the 
discussion of disciplines and their legitimate subject matter. As 
one of the practicing regionalists of the late lamented 1930's I 
came not to bury regionalism but to praise it. I am prepared, 
however, to say with King Pyrrhus concerning certain regional 
developments, “Another such victory and we are all undone.” 
Briefly, the trend toward the convergence of regional and national 
status has dulled the edge of regional claims and reduced the 
drive of regionalism as a social movement. To the extent that this 
happens, regional analysis lacks data or grist for the mill. 

In Italy, for ex ample, certain differences between north and 
south hove been notable. With the industrial progress of north 
Italy, these two areas have drawn further apart within the last 
fifty years. In the United States in the same period regional 
differences, as Floyd Saville shows, have steadily diminished." 
Indeed, given a continuation of this trend, economic differences 
can become comparatively unimportant in the foreseeable future. 
Changes are bringing the area close to national development and 
characteristics. The last three decades—Depression, New Deal, 

10U. S. National Resources Committee, Regional Factors in National Planning 
and Development (Washington, 1935), The Structure of the American Economy 
(1939), Industrial Location and National Resources . . . (1943). Between 1936 
and 1943 this agency and its successor issued thirteen Regional Planning Reports 
and twenty-two Drainage Basin Committee Reports 


11Floyd Saville, “Sectional Developments in Italy and the United States,” 
Southern Economic Journal, XXIII (July 1956), 39-53. 
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World War II, and the New Prosperity—have meant more for 
growth in the range and variety of the South’s interests—agri- 
cultural, industrial, financial, political, and cultural—than any 
previous fifty-year period.** The region now appears to be moving 
from a one crop economy and politics to a diversified South more 
integrated with the nation. Only in its racial composition and 
attitudes does a major historical difference carry the great weight 
of the past into the future. 

At the time of his death in 1954 Howard W. Odum was en- 
gaged in rewriting Southern Regions of the United States. It was 
to carry the subtitle The South at Mid-Century, and the theme 
was the convergence of economic and social trends as the South 
approached closer to equalization and participation within the 
life of the nation.” 

It is not just that these trends are converging and give promise 
for the future. Many of the basic conditions that gave rise to 
regional disability and difference have simply evaporated on our 
doorsteps. In the field of public health, we appear to have lost 
track for example of hookworm, pellagra, and malaria. I lose 
my students when I discuss these things, just as I lose them when 
I talk about the depression. Many of the pertinent demands of 
the regional movement in the thirties have evaporated in just 


12Though the literature on regional convergence has not been brought up to 
date, it is too extensive to be reviewed here. Samplings would include John L. 
Fulmer, Agricultural Progress in the Cotton Belt Since 1920 (Chapel Hill, 1950); 
James H. Street, The New Revolution in the Cotton Economy (Chapel Hill, 
1957); Calvin B. Hoover and B. U. Ratchford, Economic Resources and Policies 
of the South (New York, 1951); Harriet L. Herring, Southern Industry and 
Regional Development (Chapel Hill, 1940); U. S. Office of Business Economics, 
Regional Trends in the United States Economy (Washington, 1951) and U. S. 
Income and Output (Washington, 1958); Victor R. Fuchs, “Changes in the 
Location of United States Manufacturing Since 1929,” Journal of Regional Science, 
I (Spring 1959), 1-17. The theme of regional-national iutegration is presented 
for six U. S. regions in six special articles in the Collier's Encyclopedia 1957 
Year Book, William T. Couch, ed. (New York, 1957), 647-68. 

13Under a grant from the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation this 
analysis is being carried forward by George L. Simpson of the University of 
North Carolina. Odum’s own hopes for regionalism are reflected in his “The 
Promise of Regionalism” in Merrill Jensen (ed.), Regionalism in America, 395- 
425. For an estimate of Odum’s own contribution to regional-national integra- 
tion, see George B. Tindall, “The Significance of Howard W. Odum to Southern 
History: A Preliminary Estimate,” Journal of Southern History, XXIV (August 
1958), 285-307. For Odum’s bibliography, see Rupert B. Vance and Katherine 
Jocher, “Howard W. Odum,” Social Forces, XXXIII (March 1955), 203-17. 
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this way. The New Deal has been dealt; what is the fighting all 
about? As the affluent society crosses the Mason-Dixon line, the 
regionalist of the 1930's turns up as just another “liberal without 
a cause.” 

Does this represent the failure of regionalism as a social move- 
ment, or does it represent success?"* Are the regionalists dismayed 
over the passing of inequalities and the further equalization of 
opportunity? Did we claim a vested interest in our disabilities 
so great that we fear to see them removed? Are we enamored of 
being Economic Problem Number One? Were there rewards to 
be gained from this position? If so, those rewards are disappear- 
ing, and our stance is no longer appropriate. 

Cultural differences are lessening along with the shift in econ- 
omy. Running through all regional characteristics of the South 
have been the contrasting strands of the rural and _urban styles of 
life. The sharp decrease in its farm component has had the great- 
est influence in changing the South’s style and its regional out- 
look. This shift is upon us in the South; its impact remains to 
be assessed, but we can be sure that regionalism—Southern 
brand—will be different, and it will be less. It is a smart saying 
now current in the metropolis, “There are no more hicks left”— 
a cynical epigram to be sure. To this I would add in summation, 
“Such as they are, they most resemble urban hicks.” This con- 
vergence of different value systems in the attainment of com- 
mon American goals in the middle-class style of life is important. 
In Southern life it means a lessened dependence on nature, a 
greater dependence on man-made artifacts and mechanisms. 

Of the many changes now converging on the South, urbanism 
is the symbol—not the efficient cause. Industrialization, social 
mobility—the shift from agricultural to mechanical and white 
collar occupation—mean that more people live in proximity to 
each other at focal points where transportation, communication, 
and the mass services converge.'* Those who do not migrate to 
these focal centers have the urbanizing cultural forces beamed in 

14Thus Walter Prescott Webb’s “The South’s Call to Greatness,” Texas Business 
Review, XXXIII (October 1959), 1, 6-8, may be viewed either as a recantation of 
Divided We Stand or as the triumph of regional development 


15Rupert B. Vance and Nicholas J. Demerath (eds.), The Urban South (Chapel 
Hill, 1954). 
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their direction—services that run the gamut from pre-mixed 
biscuits and precooked rice to television’s mass pabulum of horse 
operas and soap operas. Once, like Vermont, we in the South too 
had unique rustic personalities—somewhat cross-grained at times. 
Today we have mass culture and minds, and the only way a man 
and his family can remain “hayseed” is to be brought up in a 
mountain cove with communication cut off by land, sea, and air. 

Sociologists learn at an early age to be tough minded, and I 
am not here to shed any tears. The South has been understaffed 
with cities, and its metropolitan functions of organization and 
management have heretofore been performed outside the region. 
Men now work together, plan and administer in the collective 
life of our larger communities. “If the outlying areas of our nation 
are to partake more of the characteristics of the central core of 
power, welfare, administration and finance in this country, they 
will of necessity become more urban and more metropolitan.”” 
Like you, I am sometimes dismayed by the manifestation of the 
“Atlanta spirit,”"** but I am also dismayed when I perceive how 
the rural counties live off Atlanta’s largess, hang on her coattails, 
keep her in the strait jacket of a medieval electoral system. 
Certainly, I wonder if the Chamber of Commerce is really as 
powerful as it is claimed or is as aggressive as it should be. 

Agrarianism flourishes as much as it does in our area simply 
because staple crops are subsidized, held in mid-air as it were 
by quotas, bounties, soil banks, governmental stock piling of un- 
wanted and unused commodities. Whether this can be maintained 
until the last unneeded agrarian goes to work for Du Pont or 
Burlington Mills, thereby contributing his transfer to the urban 
industrial complex and assuming his rightful burden of con- 
tributing to the support of the economy, we do not know. 

As urbanization and metropolitanism increase, the South will 
relocate its centers of strain and conflict. Today they are inter- 
regional in competition for the rewards of industrialization and 
an increase of material comforts in the American way of middle- 


“Rupert B. Vance, “The Urban Breakthrough in the South,” Virginia Quarterly 
Review, XXXI (Spring 1955), 223-32. 

17The symposium of which this paper is a part was given at a joint session of 
the Southeastern American Studies Association and the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion at Atlanta, November 13, 1959. 
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class life. Tomorrow the lines of stress will have moved to the 
center of the South’s growing cities. Inner conflict will replace 
regional and sectional striving to the extent that we must balance 
and adjust the clash of interests at home; as indeed we are be- 
ginning to realize, among classes, groups, workers, unions, and 
organizations caught up in the great transition, pushing claims 
once unheard of in the status quo ante. We can preview our 
problems by studying the metropolitan conglomerate that now 
stretches from Boston to Washington. While the South will never 
attain this expanse, new troubles, new expenditures, new drains 
on budgets, energy, and patience come with increasing industrial- 
ization, increasing responsibility—even with increasing prosperity. 
We have asked for these gifts in pushing for regional equalization. 
The future will be less Southern, less regional, certainly less 
traditional, thus bringing the South nearer the national mode. 
The case of the Magnolias versus the Bulldozers in C. Van Wood- 
ward's phrase will furnish nostalgia and literary artistry. Can 
we hope it will humanize the South’s transition? 

The Southern Appalachians, it would appear, is the one area 
that has not kept up with recent advances of the South; at least, 
that was the assumption of certain Southern scientists now en- 
gaged in a survey of the region. In order to demonstrate the 
different culture that comes from rural areas, an opinion and 
attitude survey on matters of social import was set up to sample 
the population ranging from the mountain coves through the 
rural and small town areas to the big cities of the region. The 
returns are now being tabulated, and regionalists may be dis- 
appointed to learn that the differences between extremes appear 
to be much less than most of us had anticipated.** In education, 
in health and medical care, in economics and livelihood, in civic 
duty and politics, in family life and what they hope for their 
children, the rural mountaineers come very close to the urban 
dwellers of Chattanooga, Knoxville, and Asheville, who by our 
account should closely resemble the national mode of thought. 

18The administrative director of the Southern Appalachian Studies is W. D. 
Weatherford, of Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. The research director is Thomas 
R. Ford, of the University of Kentucky, under whose editorship the finished study 


will be published by the University of Kentucky Press. Earl Brewer, of the School 
of Theology, Emory University, is director of religious research. 
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In the area of morality and even more in the area of religion, 
the rural Appalachians show greater differences, but here they 
are not as great as expected. The impact of all this admittedly is 
difficult to determine. The meaning for regionalism, however, 
seems pretty clear. In areas where isolation and poverty once 
limited participation in national thought patterns, education and 
communication have brought the regional culture nearer to na- 
tional modes. These people are now repeating the national credo. 
Who are we to contend that they do not understand what they 
are saying? The study also gives evidence of the great numbers 
who have migrated out of this area and of the improved economic 
condition of many who remained. Even in the culture of our 
rural Appalachian mountains, we can no longer expect to find 
the regional opinions and attitudes which once prevailed. In be- 
lief systems, in matters of old time religion, in matters of faith, 
where the success patterns and the pragmatic ways of life do 
not intrude, these people remain closer to the early verities. 


There is a literature of knowledge which makes us aware of 
the transition we have discussed; there is also a literature of 
high artistry which develops its symbols and its tragedy out of 
these materials. Here the South has long passed beyond the local 
colorists. The South now produces writers who rank with the 
most creative of the age. How do these two trend lines coincide 
in Southern regionalism today? Undoubtedly, our articulate in- 
telligentsia, artists, writers, and occasional college professors find 
difficulty in coming to terms with the South’s new ruling class. 
What we meet here is the problem posed by the transfer of func- 
tion from one ruling class to another. The plantation elite have 
been succeeded by an industrial elite. William Faulkner with his 
attitudes toward the Compsons and the Snopeses illustrates the 
artist’s problem in this tragic tension.’* The former agrarian elite 
is to be dealt with in terms of high tragedy; the new industrial 
ruling class in comparison is vulgar, if not obscene. Its leadership 
and responsibility lost, the agrarian aristocracy is presented as the 
very type of decayed aristocracies. At the he ight of their power, 

19] ouis D. Rubin has discussed Faulkner’s work in this context with somewhat 


different conclusions in an unpublished paper before the Southern Sociological 
Society at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, April 7, 1959. 
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however, the Ante Bellum Elite showed no weakness to the 
Abolitionist; they were seen as powerful—“right forever on the 
scaffold, wrong forever on the throne.” In the transition from 
agrarian to urban-industrial society, functions are lost and func- 
tions are gained. It takes three generations, it is said, for families 
to learn to live with wealth; it probably takes more, if we can 
judge from Charleston and Mississippi, for families to learn to 
live without accustomed wealth. The ruling classes that lose their 
functions and their basis for being become fit subject for Tennes- 
see Williams and William Faulkner; stress and strain, nostalgia 
and loss furnish the materials for high tragedy. And as always 
along with the great go the pretentious. What Southern writers 
give us here is the portrait of “trained incapacity.” The phrase 
is Thorstein Veblen’s, but the literary artistry is that of Chekov. 
The South today, if we read our greatest artists, is a landscape of 
Cherry Ore hards. 

If the old elite has lost its function, the new ruling class has 
not yet assimilated its role. The business man is not expected to 
be a figure of tragedy; he is not heroic; he is not yet a figure of 
respect. In fact, in much of our fiction he is not treated as a 
figure of humanity. Shall I risk a summary verdict and say that 
our new elite is given the literary treatment the abolitionist once 
gave the slave holder? The new Uncle Tom’s Cabins are being 
written by Southern intellectuals about the ruling class to whom 
our Chambers of Commerce and State Planning Boards look 
for salvation. Admittedly the literary regionalist viewing the high- 
est achievement of art also illustrates the dilemma of transition 
faced by regional sociologists. 


The Southern regionalist today is not “a rebel without a cause.” 
He is not in rebellion; and the more material dimensions of his 
cause appear to be on the way to achievement. But what of the 
place of the Negro in the discussion of Southern regionalism? 
His position shows the weakness faced by a strong social move- 
ment that lacks a basis in locality. The Negro i is not a regionalist, 
and he lacks the territorial basis for nationalism. The Negro does 
not seek independence; what would have suited the Confederates 
does not suit him. Marcus Garvey saw this as a psychological 
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deficiency and tried to fill it with his spurious African movement. 
The Negro movement converges around no sectional or regional 
interest, for his section is a battleground, not a homeland but a 
base of operations. He fights a battle for equalization in which 
his group lacks any kind of territorial basis except that of the 
Negro community. The community is Negro, however, only if 
it represents the segregated community—a proposal that the 
Negro is in duty bound to oppose. Thus when Communist propa- 
ganda once advocated the organization of an autonomous Negro 
state, the proposal fell with a thud and was abandoned in the 
Party councils. 

The Negro’s interest, then, must be racial; and yet this is forced 
upon him, for he would in certain respects prefer to lose his 
identity. Some of his leaders, for example, go so far as to ask 
that the returns on the Negro not be enumerated in that category 
by the census. 

Not a regionalist and in rebellion against the mores of the 
majority South, the Negro is yet a Southerner.” I was once 
forcibly reminded of this when I told an audience of Negroes that 
in possessing the right of mobility they had the cherished Ameri- 
can right to migrate to improve their status. To a man, it seemed 
to me, the audience took the position that the right to give up 
what they had and to abandon the fight where they lived was 
the right of refugees and therefore not much of a right at all. 
In a way that seemed to me to make them Southerners all over 
again and regionalists of a sort, and with this view those in the 
audience were inclined to agree 

Theoretically, a sociologist might en here that given the 
rights of his common humanity, the cause of the Negro would 
rejoin the cause of the human race, and the racial interests as a 
stimulus to group cohesion would disappear. At present I would 
have to regard this view as a fallacy. Compared with the total 
population, the Negro is poor and thus underprivileged. His in- 
terest accordingly is also a class interest, and this agitation the 
Negro leaders must control, for that avenue leads back to the 

20Both sides of this thesis are presented by L. D. Reddick in “The Negro As 
Southerner and American,” a chapter in a forthcoming book, The Southerner As 


American, edited by Charles G. Sellers, Jr. and to be published by the University 
of North Carolina Press late in 1960. 
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Communist propaganda from which they happily managed to 
escape in the 1930's. 

The strategy of the Negro movement, then, like that of the 
regionalist is found in the drive for equalization. While the Negro 
seeks the equality of opportunity and treatment that, it seems 
to me, falls within the strategy that Thomas Jefferson organized 
for the rights of mankind, their appeals are limited to national 
power, to the federal government and the Constitution. The 
movement lacks a home basis outside the segregated Negro 
community. The anomaly of the conflict then consists of the 
territorial basis of group organization, the very strength of re- 
gional movements. As the Negro fights to lose identity, the 
regionalist struggles to maintain his identity. 

So much for the region’s minority. What shall we say about 
the majority group in this issue? We can, of course, agree with 
Ulrich B. Phillip’s dictum that the Negro’s presence and the re- 
action to that presence has been the unifying theme of Southern 
history. In agreeing with so obvious a statement, I doubt that 
we now advance the argument very much. To the extent that 
this means that much of what is distinctive in Southern culture 
has its origin in racial interaction, for example the dance (grace- 
ful, ungraceful, and disgraceful as James Weldon Johnson once 
put it) and music, secular and sacred, spiritual, blues and jazz, we 
must, of course, all agree. 

But if we are to reach the conclusion that the unifying prin- 
ciple of a revived Southern regionalism is to come out of re- 
sistance to the Negro’s drive for further equality, I would demur 
and on good grounds. This is sectionalism—a sectionalism that 
could block the regional goals I have discussed. When Dr. Samuel 
Johnson said that patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel he 
was not being critical of patriotism but of scoundrels. Patriotism 
is not the last movement a scoundrel would embrace; rather he 
could wear that mask and play the role when he could get by in 
no other part. If regionalism should become the last refuge of 
an antinegro rights movement, it will to my mind no longer be 
regionalism. 

As a social movement regionalism is devoted to the maintenance 
of balance, both in the acceleration of and in the adjustment to 
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social change. In economic development, industrialization, and 
all that goes with it, regional forces and leaders have pushed 
toward integration with the national economy. As they succeed, 
regional differences are blurred, but regional identity remains. 
Regionalism like individualism claims a right to maintain iden- 
tity—to defend and to cherish a certain autonomy in cultural 
values, a style of life, certain attitudes regarded as Southern.” 
This autonomy takes nothing from the national life; it may in 
fact enrich our national range and variety. It is to be found in 
our national motto, if we may be said to have one—e pluribus 
unum—the one from the many. 


21C, Vann Woodward, “The Search for Southern Identity,” Virginia Quarterly 
Review, XXXIV (Summer 1958), 321-38. 











The Political Apprenticeship 
of John Slidell 


By JOSEPH G. TREGLE, JR. 


Mest STUDENTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY HAVE AT SOME TIME SEEN 
those photographs of the John Slidell of the 1850’s which seem 
to have caught so well the placid inscrutability and baleful self- 
sufficiency of the political conspirator. Much of what we have 
read of the Plaquemines Frauds of 1844 and of the election of 
1856 suddenly takes on meaning in the presence of these somber 
portraits, as if their steely lines had in some way fixed in time the 
personality of a man whose name has come to symbolize devious 
cunning and virtuosity in American politics. So incisive are they, 
indeed, that they have he ‘Iped to make us forget that Slidell was 
not always this gray master of political intrigue, this invincible 
champion of secret and hidden stratagems. 

Regrettably, this ignoring of the fact that John Slidell was once 
himself a novice, a young apprentice at the political trade, 
has led many histori ans to a false evaluation of Louisiana politics 
in the 1820’s and 1830's, and perhaps to a similar distortion of 
Southern politics as a whole during this period. For one is fre- 
quently told that Slidell was the progenitor of “machine politics” 
in Louisiana, that he introduced his own Tammany Hall into the 
land of the bayous, as if all political skullduggery in the state had 

waited upon his arrival from the more knowing precincts of 
New York. The assumption here, it would seem, is that the tech- 
niques of 1844 and 1856 must have been learned by Slidell before 
he moved South, and that they simply blossomed into maturity 
along with the man himself. There is real reason, however, to 
doubt the validity of such a supposition, for in fact Slidell was 
almost sent into permanent eclipse in the early days of his career 
in Louisiana, in as expert a job of political assassination as any 
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which would one day spring from his own creative imagination. 
Fresh from the realm of Tammany, he was to prove at first no 
match for the intrigue of his associates in the bizarre and colorful 
jungle of Louisiana politics. That he survived at all is testimony 
to his own peculiar genius. But it is safe to assume that he never 
forgot this early trauma, and that whatever John Slidell was to 
become in the 1840’s and 1850’s owes much to his apprenticeship 
in the hard school of Louisiana Jacksonianism. His experience 
is also a revealing study in the hidden forces which so often 
gave shape to the frequently baffling phenomena of Jacksonian 
politics, highlighting as it does Jackson’s impetuous favoritism 
and neurotic self-deception, and indicating the effects which 
might be won by proper courting of the good will of Francis P. 
Blair and the Globe. 

The story in brief is this. Slidell had come to Louisiana as early 
as 1821, a refugee from a tempestuous youth which had cul- 
minated in his shooting the manager of the Park Theatre in a 
quarrel over some New York doxy. Once in New Orleans, strange 
to relate, he seems to have put the indiscretions of earlier days 
behind him, turning to his new life as lawyer and politician with 
that intensity of purpose and dedication which were to be among 
his most striking characteristics. We have no record as to what 
propelled him into the ranks of the early Jacksonians, though the 
probability is that he felt himself more comfortable in a political 
company which was relatively free of that domination by family 
connections which characterized the followers of Henry Clay in 
Louisiana.* 

He came into major prominence for the first time in the cam- 
paign of 1828, with an emotional and dramatic performance 
hardly suggestive of those later more subtle maneuverings which 
would bring him fame. Vincent Nolte, nearing the end of his 
long but never placid career in Louisiana, was cast from his circle 
of friends with violent denunciation because of that irrepressible 
gossip’s attacks upon the New Orleans Jacksonians. In the im- 
portant state elections of July, Slidell battled, with greater noise 

1New Orleans Daily True Delta, April 4, 1858; Henry S. Foote, The Bench 


and Bar of South and Southwest (St. Louis, 1876), 202; [John S. Whitaker], 
Sketches of Life and Character in Louisiana (New Orleans, 1847), 66. 
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and histrionics than subtlety, to bar Adams men from the polls. 
By the time of the great November victory he might well have 
claimed that he had spent himself without limit for the cause of 
the General.’ 

His efforts did not go unnoticed. Martin Gordon, the major boss 
of the Jacksonian movement in New Orleans, was much impressed 
by the young New Yorker, as was Slidell’s fellow expatriate from 
the Hudson, Edward Livingston. Together these two men won 
for their colleague appointment as federal attorney for the eastern 
district of Louisiana under the new Jacksonian administration,’ 
and it is probable that Slidell would have eventually admitted 
that he owed much more to Gordon and Livingston than this 
first federal job. From them, actually, he was to receive his initia- 
tion into the facts of political life. 

With Livingston, the lesson was simple, direct, and painless, 
and it certainly taught what could be done by the proper, or im- 
proper, use of position. Livingston himself was hardly a model 
of political energy. He had contributed little to the Jacksonian 
victory in Louisiana, as a matter of fact, and had actually lost 
his own seat in Congress in the July elections because of his 
sloth and general reputation for venality.* But he could move 
with considerable dispatch when necessary, as he had shown by 
a successful exploitation of rivalries in the Louisiana legislature 
in January of 1829 which gave him a United States Senate seat 
in the Jacksonian Congress.’ From this elevated position he pro- 

2Vincent Nolte, Fifty Years in Both Hemispheres (New York, 1854), 346-47; 
New Orleans Louisiana Advertiser, July 15, 1828; New Orleans Argus, July 9, 
August 29, 1828: Richard Davidson to William S. Hamilton, August 15, 1827, 
in William S. Hamilton Papers (Department of Archives, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Library, Baton Rouge). 

8Martin Gordon and Edward Livingston to Andrew Jackson, [January] 1829, 
in John Slidell File, Applications and Recommendations, 1829-1836 (Foreign 
Affairs Section, National Archives). 

4Edward Livingston to Josiah S. Johnston, October 22, 1827, in Josiah Stoddard 
Joanston Papers ( Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia); New Orleans 
Louisiana Advertiser, November 6, 1828. 

5Archibald Haralson to Thomas Butler, December 29, 1828, in Thomas Butler 
Papers (Department of Archives, Louisiana State University Library); Henry A. 
Bullard to Josiah S. Johnston, January 12, 1829; John Erwin to Johnston, January 
12, 1829; Alexander Porter to Johnston, January 13, 1829, in Johnston Papers; 


New Orleans Louisiana Courier, December 9, 11, 22, 1828; New Orleans Louisiana 
Advertiser, December 6, 8, 9, 15, 16, 22, 1828; January 12, 19, 1829. 
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ceeded to provide for several family connections,’ while at the 
same time he moved to end at last the twenty-five-year-old judg- 
ment pending against him in New York because of his peculations 
while federal attorney in that area under Thomas Jefferson. This 
debt had still not been liquidated in 1829, despite the fact that 
the United States government had seized Livingston’s batture 
lots in New Orleans in 1822 to satisfy its lien against him. Finally 
sold at auction, the property had left an unpaid balance of 
$9,511.47. It was this sum that the wily senator now sought to 
escape paying, and his plan was to plunge Slidell into a masterful 
plot hardly before he had time to move into office. 

Livingston’s reputation as a lawyer had not been won for 
nothing. He knew that certain of the seized batture lots had been 
released by the federal attorney for sale prior to the general auc- 
tion by the United States, in order to raise money to fill in the 
property as required by city ordinance. When the lifting of the 
lien on these few lots had been announce d, however, Livingston's 
private creditors had won seizure of them by the state courts, and 
they were ordered sold by judgment of the Louisiana tribunals. 
Almost immediately the judgment was reversed by the state 
supreme court, but no steps being taken to stay the order of sale, 
the lots passed into the hands of private buyers purchasing under 
affirmed clear title guaranteed by the Louisiana recorder of 
mortgages for Orleans Parish.’ 

There the matter stood until March 1829, when Livingston was 
sworn in as United States senator, John Slidell took over his 
office as federal attorney in New Orleans, and Samuel H. Harper 
began to adjust himself to his new role as judge of the eastern 
district court.* Jacksonians all, they had little cause to complain 

‘Edward Livingston to Andrew J. Donelson, April 19, 1829, in Andrew J. 
Donelson Papers ( Library of Congress); William P. Preble to Martin Van Buren, 
July 6, 1829; Preble to Andrew Jackson, January 17, 1831, in Martin Van Buren 
Papers (Library of Congress). 

7United States vs. Daniel T. Walden, Law Case #2670, United States Eastern 
District Court of Louisiana, 1829 (U. S. District Clerk’s Office, New Orleans); 
John Slidell to Stephen Pleasanton, May 6, 1830, in John Slidell Letter Book 
(Department of Archives, Tulane University); sale to Daniel T. Walden, in 
Conveyance Records of Orleans Parish (Office of Register of Conveyances, New 
Orleans), Book 1, p. 480. 


®New Orleans Louisiana Advertiser, March 30, 1829; New Orleans Louisiana 
Courier, May 13, 1829. 
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of the dispensation of the patronage. Slidell was actually in a 
peculiar relationship to Livingston, for the latter had carried his 
recommendation for the federal attorney's job to Washington in 
January and had been the first to inform him of his appointment. 
Now Livingston asked for help. 

Under his prodding, Slidell brought suit against one of the pur- 
chasers of the lots sold by state court order, demanding payment 
of the $9,511.47 still outstanding against Livingston. His argu- 
ment was that the lifting of the lien having been irregular, the 
property purchased by Daniel T. Walden was still subject to the 
United States claim upon Livingston, and although Walden had 
bought with clear title from the state, Harper decided he must 
pay the amount demanded or surrender his land to the govern- 
ment. Overruled even in his attempts to make Livingston a party 
to the suit, Walden finally capitulated and paid the sum. Proud 
of such success in one of his first ventures, Slidell hurried to in- 
form the Treasury Department that this “finally disposes of the 
judgment against Mr. Livingston.” He also had paid his debt. It 
was little enough to do for such expert tutelage.’ 

For the next few years all went well with the Jacksonian fold, 
at least so far as Slidell was concerned. He kept close to his affairs 
in the attorney's office, and seems to have nourished the happy 
conviction that all that was necessary for continued good fortune 
in his prospering political career was loyalty to his Chief and 
application to his duties. The record reveals no shortcomings 
of any sort to mark against his name. 

But he was reckoning without Martin Gordon, now collector 
of customs in New Orleans and more than ever the trusted spokes- 
man of Jackson in Louisiana. A native Virginian, he posed as 
one of the General’s old and proven friends, one of his mainstays 
on the hallowed fields of Chalmette," though he had actually 
met Jackson only in 1827 and had fled to the security of the North 
when the British approached New Orleans in 1814. By the time 
of Jackson’s election, Gordon was one of the wealthiest and most 


*United States vs. Walden; John Slidell to Stephen Pleasanton, July 18, 1829, 
in Slidell Letter Book. 

10[ Whitaker], Sketches of Life and Character in Louisiana, 80; Anne Royall, 
Mrs. Royall’s Southern Tour, or Second Series of the Black Book (3 vols., Wash- 
ington, 1830), III, 32 
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enterprising of Louisiana’s business leaders, president of the 
immensely powerful monopoly, the Orleans Navigation Company, 
and a master of the uses of political and economic influence. A 
notorious hypochondriac, there is a real possibility that in some 
respects Gordon was mentally unbalanced. It is a certainty that 
he soon became obsessed with the idea that he was the Jackson 
party in Louisiana.’ The success of his Custom House Coterie 
in carrying New Orleans for the Democrats in the presidential 
campaign of 1832 now emboldened him to bid for the complete 
mastery of his Jacksonian colleagues, and it is clear that he was 
already fired by the vision of adding to such power the financial 
dominance which might be won by usurping the privileges of 
the United States Bank for his own commercial house in New 
Orleans when the General would finally smash the great “Octo- 
pus.”"* To attain this he was willing to jeopardize the whole 
Jacksonian organization in the state. 

Actually, there seems to have been no real cause for dissension, 
except Gordon’s insistence on governing his colleagues as if they 
were obliged to recognize that he was the satrap of General 
Jackson in Louisiana. He ruled the Custom House with a grip of 
iron, terrorizing those merchants in his disfavor, demanding un- 
questioning obedience from his subordinates, and dispensing his 
patronage with a zeal which had already called down the objec- 
tions of the Treasury Department under Secre tary Ingham.” It 
was obviously the Collector’s conviction that if he were to make 
good his self-proclaimed role as the President's chief friend and 
adviser in Louisiana, he could brook no independence of action 

11Alfred Hennen to LaFayette Saunders, February 2, 1829, in LaFayette 
Saunders File, Applications and Recommendations, 1829-1836; John R. Grymes 
to Andrew Jackson, November 3, 1827; Joseph Saul to Jackson, March 31, 1829, 
in Andrew Jackson Papers, First Series (Library of Congress); William S. Hamil- 
ton to Andrew Jackson, November 5, 1829 [rough draft]; Hamilton to George 
M. Graham, December 11, 1829, in Hamilton Papers. 

12William L. Hodge to Josiah S. Johnston, January 1, 22, 1833, in Johnston 
Papers; New Orleans Louisiana Courier, February 12, 1833. 

13Edward Didier to S. D. Ingham, May 15, 1830, in Collector’s Letter Books 
of Correspondence Received, 1839, New Orleans (Fiscal Section, National 
Archives); P. A. Rousseau to Samuel Spotts, April 3, 1833, in Charges Against 
Custom House Officials, 1833-1841, II (Fiscal Section, National Archives); 
Samuel D. Ingham to Martin Gordon, March 19, 1830, in Secretary's Letter Books 


of Correspondence with Collectors of Small Ports (Fiscal Section, National 
Archives). 
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on the part of other office holders in the state, countenance no 
resistance to his plans or to his will. 

In some way which is not clear, John Slidell transgressed 
against this majesty of the Collector, suddenly to find himself 
a man marked for destruction. There is no proof, but a strong 
probability, that the misunderstanding had its roots in a situation 
which took place in September of 1832. At that time three boat- 
men in the Custom House service, Alexander Smith, James Mc- 
Farlane, and William Whitney, had seized the brig Primero de 
Mahon as she tried to smuggle cigars and rum into Louisiana. 
The informer’s fee of almost six thousand dollars was retained by 
Gordon, who later divided it among various of his underlings in 
the Custom House, but refused to allow Smith to participate in 
the profits. Smith protested in vain, for Gordon had forced the 
other boatmen to sign a false statement denying that Smith had 
taken any part in the seizure of the brig. U nable ( to obtain redress 
in any other w ay, Smith finally sued Gordon for his share of the 
fee and was awarded judgment against the Collector in February 
1834.** 

There is no evidence linking Slidell to this dispute in the Cus- 
tom House, but Smith may well have enlisted his aid, for in the 
latter's suit against Gordon he was represented by Thomas Slidell 
and Robert M. Carter, the first a brother to the federal district 
attorney and the second his close friend and associate. Whatever 
the cause, by December of 1832 Gordon had made up his mind 
that Slidell must be crushed. But the break was not yet open, 
and Slidell seems to have been puzzled by the Collector's grow- 
ing coolness and refusal to co-operate in government cases requir- 
ing their joint action.’* The breach soon became so wide that it 
was impossible for Slidell to ignore it any longer, especially since 
his appointment was to expire in March. On January 7, 1833, 
therefore, he wrote to the President requesting renewal of his 
commission and asking that any attacks upon him by Gordon be 
judged in the light of the known “vindictiveness” of the Col- 
lector."* To Gordon himself Slidell the next day proposed an end 

14Alexander Smith vs. Martin Gordon, Parish of Orleans, 1834, decision filed 
in Charges Against Custom House Officers, 1833-1841, II. 


15Slidell to Gordon, December 13, 1832, in Slidell Letter Book. 
16Slidell to Jackson, January 7, 1833, in Slidell Letter Book. 
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at least to their official bickering. “You have thought proper for 
reasons best known to yourself,” he wrote the Collector, “to 
change the friendly relations which have hitherto existed between 
us, but I wish you to understand that I am at all times prepared 
to give you every information in my power in any official matter 
upon which you may think fit to consult me.” All he asked was an 
end to “captious correspondence.” 

There was to be no placating the determined Collector. 
Already he was joining forces with Henry Carleton, brother-in- 
law to Edward Livingston, thus ensuring support from the only 
Louisiana Jacksonian in the national capital. Having thus cut 
Slidell off from any defense in Washington, Gordon then de- 
manded of President Jackson that he choose between his federal 
attorney and collector at New Orleans, since it was obvious that 
they could no longer work together in harmony. At the same 
time he bluntly proposed that Carleton would be the perfect 
replacement for the erring Slidell.** 

On March 15 Slidell received the news. His appointment was 
not to be extended, and his place was to go to Livingston's 
brother-in-law. Taken completely by surprise, he soon forced 
Carleton to admit that the whole thing had been planned by 

Gordon, thus confirming his fears of early January. He had 
received not a single complaint from Jackson nor the slightest 
sign of his impending dismissal.*° 

In a matter of days Jackson discovered himself in the middle 
of a clangorous battle among his leaders in Louisiana. Stung 
to frenetic activity by the intrigue against him, Slidell had enlisted 
the aid of practically every well-known Jacksonian in the state, 
and most of them had signed a protest against his removal which 
charged angrily that Gordon was trying to dominate the affairs 
of the purty in a way that could produce nothing but discord. 
A copy of the remonstrance was sent immediately to Martin Van 
Buren in the hope, as Slidell wrote the Vice Preside nt, that he 
at least would be able to prevent the memorial from falling into 
the hands of the very people around Jackson who had furthered 

17Slidell to Gordon, January 8, 1833, in Slidell Letter Book. 


18Jackson to Gordon, April 9, 1833, in Jackson Papers, First Series. 
19Slidell to Carleton, March 16, 1833, in Slidell Letter Book. 
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Gordon’s plans.*° It was clear that Slidell meant to warn against 
Livingston. Determined that Van Buren be made fully aware of 
the significance of what might appear on the surface as a simple 
petty quarrel, he also took pains to make the ambitious Vice 
President recognize the personal stake which Van Buren himself 
had in maintaining the unity of a party which was anxious to see 
him as Jackson’s successor in the White House: 


To preserve its organization and moral force [he wrote], 
it is necessary to destroy an impression which has been grad- 
ually gaining ground and which my removal has served to 
confirm; that an individual of all others the most unpopular in 
this community possesses in everything relating to Louisiana, 
a controlling influence with the president. This influence has 
been acquired by a course of persevering intrigue and by the 
systematic denunciation of everyone who may have the mis- 
fortune to excite the ire of Mr. Gordon and is boasted of by 
him in a tone calculated to degrade the president and disgust 
his warmest friends. The crisis has now arrived and the ques- 
tion must be decided, whether the single voice of Mr. Gordon 
is to be more potential at Washington than the expressed and 
unanimous wish of the whole party . . . . The occasion calls 
for frankness and I assure you with the utmost sincerity, that 
if this man be not put down, the party that has uniformly sup- 
ported General Jackson must inevitably be broken up... . 
The harmony of the party cannot be affected by his dismissal, 
it must be destroyed if he be not put down.”* 


Van Buren, however, in a position to observe Jackson's reaction 
to the remonstrance, sensed immediately the indiscretion of in- 
terfering in a situation which had so disturbed the President, and 
he brushed Slidell off with regrets that his letter had come so 
late that he was unable to forestall Carleton’s appointment.** The 
President was indeed quite agitated, for the petition in Slidell’s 
favor carried the names of several of his closest friends in 
Louisiana, such as Maunsel White and J. B. Plauché, as well as 
those of Trasimond Landry, Sebastian Hiriart, and J. B. Labatut, 


20Slidell to Van Buren, March 27, 1833, in Van Buren Papers; Jackson to Gor- 
don, April 9, 1833, in Jackson Papers, First Series. 

21Slidell to Van Buren, March 27, 1833, in Van Buren Papers. 

22Van Buren to Slidell, April 20, 1833, in Van Buren Papers. 
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all of whom had given long service to the General’s cause and 
whose loyalty to his interests could hardly be challenged.” 

Suddenly confronted with the realization that he had acted 
solely upon the charges of Gordon alone, Jackson reacted in a 
fashion thoroughly typical of his nature. Having abandoned 
Slidell, he never doubted for a moment that it was the right thing 
to have done. So now he had to write hastily to Gordon for some 
evidence of Slidell’s misbehavior which he might use to convince 
his Louisiana friends that the removal was proper. “Send me a 
copy of your letter upon which I acted,” he advised the Collector, 
“with such a justification for your application for Mr. Slidell’s 
being superceded as you have in your power, showing the want 
of harmony between you and in what of his acts it consisted.” 
Slidell had clearly been given no hearing at all. 

Gordon had not been idle, of course, and he had actually 
guaranteed Jackson's continued support in the Slidell dismissal by 
a heavy-handed but nonetheless effective device. At what must 
have been the same moment that the Slidell memorial was being 
forwarded to the President, the Collector was mailing a one 
thousand dollar donation to Francis P. Blair from himself and 
nine associates, to attest their “support of the true Democratic 
and American principles proclaimed and acted upon by our 
illustrious chief magistrate.”** 

On the very day that the President sat drafting his own letter 
to Gordon announcing the arrival of the Slidell remonstrance, 
Blair hastened to the White House to announce Gordon's gift 
and to inform Jackson of the letter which had accompanied it. 
As Blair read the message's encouragement to “go on—the friends 
of Jackson will support you,” the General’s eyes filled with tears 
of gratitude. “Why ... Mr. Blair,” he said, “these friends of mine 
mean to pay back through you the thousand dollar fine imposed 
on me at New Orleans,” malt he related the whole story with great 
gusto to Van Buren that evening at dinner. As for Blair, he was 

*3Jackson to Gordon, April 9, 1833, in Jackson Papers, First Series; Slidell to 
Van Buren, March 27, 1833, in Van Buren Papers. 

24Jackson to Gordon, April 9, 1833, in Jackson Papers, First Series. 

25Gordon to William B. Lewis, March 25, 1833, in Blair-Lee Papers ( Depart- 


ment of Archives, Princeton University); Blair to Gordon, April 11, 1833, in 
Miscellaneous Papers ( New York Historical Society ). 
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equally affected. “I need not say to you,” he wrote Gordon, “how 
deeply I feel the obligation I owe you personally for the early 
and active part you took in my behalf... . it is easy to say you 
have given a support to the Globe, aiieh has almost taken its 
burden off my shoulders.””* 

Such perfect friends at court were soon to stand Gordon in 
good stead. Late in March a committee of New Orleans mer- 
chants headed by W. L. Robeson drafted a petition to Secretary 
of the Treasury McLane requesting the immediate removal of 
the Collector because of his tyrannical and rude conduct in 
office.*’ Informing William B. Lewis of this attack, Gordon placed 
the blame for it squarely upon Slidell, and then widened his 
campaign to destroy his enemies by adding several of Slidell’s 
friends, such as Samuel Spotts, surveyor of the port, and John 
Nicholson, federal marshal at New Orleans, to his list of those 
office holders who were opposed to the best interests of the 
President. His technique is worthy of note, for it characterizes 
so well the kind of fight he was waging and was so splendidly 
adapted to the paranoid tendencies of Jackson himself: 

In a former communication to the President of the United 
States [he wrote], I recommended the same course with re- 
spect to the Surveyor [Spotts] namely that he ought not again 
to be nominated for that appointment, and earnestly recom- 
mended to him our worthy and true friend, Col. H. D. Peire, 
to succeed him. 

Respecting Mr. Nicholson, I will remark that he has never 
given the President that support which he ought to have done; 
I have always considered him as a disguised ennemy [sic], 
and I may say with great truth, that he has opposed the 
present Administration, as far as he dared go. He has never, 
nor has Captain Spotts, ever contributed one cent towards the 
support of our Cause; they have always been found asso- 
ciating with our most vindictive, and malicious political 
enemies.** 


Transmitting the letter to the President, Lewis advised Jackson 


26Blair to Gordon, April 11, 1833, in Miscellaneous Papers (New York Historical 
Society ). 

2™Memorial to Roger B. Taney, June 16, 1833, in Charges Against Custom 
House Officers, 1833-1841, II. 

28Gordon to Lewis, March 27, 1833, in Jackson Papers, First Series. 
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that “Gordon, no doubt, is a good deal excited at the course of 
these gentlemen, but he is a true and sincere friend, and worth a 
regiment of Lukewarm or pretending friends.”* Jackson needed 
little encouragement to give Gordon the benefit of the doubt, for 
Secretary McLane had already been instructed to forward a 
copy of the charges against him to the Collector, who was prom- 
ised that “no opinion will be formed upon the subject until you 
shall have had full opportunity for defense.”* The signers of the 
memorial were meanwhile advised that their complaints must be 
made in more specific form if any action upon them was to be 
considered."* 

While Robeson was busy working with his fellow merchants 
to draft this bill of indictment, Slidell and Spotts were accumu- 
lating additional protests against malpractice by Gordon, and in 
July and August a veritable barrage of accusations against the 
Collector poured down upon the Treasury Department. He was 
charged with making false oaths against sea captains for personal 
reasons, demanding exorbitant storage and drayage fees even 
when such payments were not required by the Treasury, and 
forcing merchants to have papers notarized by his brother-in-law 
even though they were already in proper form. The most serious 
assertion was that the Collector had defrauded the government 
by paying excessive rent to himself for the use of one of his build- 
ings as a store house despite the availability of United States 
property for such purpose.*? 

It is impossible at this late date and with the meager evidence 
available to decide the question of Gordon’s guilt. But it is diffi- 
cult to ignore the weakness of his rejoinders to these accusations. 
Only one deposition which can be considered a denial of the 
charges is to be found in the records, the other letters and com- 
ments submitted in his behalf being simple avowals of friendship 
and confidence in his integrity.** Slidell and his associates, more- 

29|_ewis to Jackson, April 26, 1833, in Jackson Papers, First Series. 

30McLane to Gordon, April 16, 1833, in Secretary's Letter Books of Correspond- 
ence with Collectors of Small Ports. 

81Memorial to Roger B. Taney, June 16, 1833, in Charges Against Custom 
House Officers, 1833-1841, II. 

82Memorial Against Martin Gordon, in Charges Against Custom House Officers, 
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88See the various depositions ibid. 
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over, continually urged Secretary Taney to appoint a committee 
of inquiry to weigh the charges against Gordon, and were ap- 
parently willing to abide by the findings of such a group. But no 
action of this kind was ever to be taken.** 

Even while the Collector's integrity was still under this cutting 
attack and his own reliability seriously impeached, his invulner- 
able position in the good graces of the Administration was re- 
vealed by the summary dismissal from office of Spotts and Robe- 
son, the first as surveyor of the port, the second as receiver of 
public monies. Unlike Gordon, they had been given no oppor- 
tunity to defend themselves.” 

Slidell, meanwhile, had journeyed to Saratoga Springs to lay 
his own case personally before Van Buren, only to be told by the 
Vice President that “an acknowledgement of injustice on Jackson’s 
part was out of the question.”* True to his promise, however, 
Van Buren did finally write the President to explain that the 
Louisianian would be satisfied with the offer of any public office 
“of sufficient respectability to wipe away the effect of what had 
been done, such as a chargé’s,” it being understood that he 
would decline accepting so as to devote full time to his private 
practice.” 

Not even this was to be granted him, for in November Gordon 
was in Washington to clear up for good the charges against his 
own name and to settle his account with Slidell as well. This time 
he was at least more specific in his claims if no more generous 
with his proof. Jackson was nonetheless completely convinced, 
and hastened to warn Van Buren of these new developments: 


Mr. Gordon (Collector of New Orleans) is now here. 
From testimonials submitted Mr. Slidel[l] has imposed 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury and myself in his recom- 
mendation of an appraiser for the port of New Orleans—the 
man had been suspended as an inspector for intemperance 


34Slidell to Taney, October 18, 1833; R. F. Canfield to Taney, December 28, 
1833, in Charges Against Custom House Officers, 1833-1841, II. 

35H. W. Palfrey to William J. Duane, August 20, 1833, in H. W. Palfrey File, 
Collectors of Custom Applications, 1833 (Fiscal Section, National Archives); 
New Orleans Louisiana Courier, August 1, 1833; New Orleans Bee, February 1, 
1834. 

36Van Buren to Jackson, August 6, 1833, in Van Buren Papers. 

37 bid 
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twice and then permitted to resign. This is charged to be in 
the knowledge of Mr. Slidel[l]—it is stated further by Mr. 
Gordon that Slidel[l1], Nicholson and Grimes [sic] are all 


Calhoun men and nullifiers . . . . and he asserts that they all 
three are your and my bitter opponents at all their elec- 
tions .. 


Knowing that you had a favorable opinion of Mr. Slidel[1] 
as well as myself this letter is written to put you on your 
guard against this man, that you may not break your shins 
over stools in your way—and that you may be guarded in any 
communications you may happen to make with him.** 


For Slidell this was the end. For years he would continue to 
plead his case with the unhearing Jackson, asking for nothing 
more than an admission that he had indeed been true to his party 
and to the President. Such a confession of error was never to 
come from the adamant old General, and even after Gordon had 
callously deserted the Democracy in its days of adversity, Jack- 
son continued to turn his back on the ex-Collector’s enemies. 

Thus it was that John Slidell began his political career in 
Louisiana, student and victim of Edward Livingston and Martin 
Gordon. For almost a decade after 1833 he was to remain in 
political eclipse, until the changing fortunes of the 1840's gave 
him once again the opportunity of rising in the party to which 
he had ever remained faithful. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that in his thoughts and in his 
memories the shadows of Livingston and Gordon loomed larger 
and sharper than the dim outlines of Tammany Hall. In this 
second career he was clearly determined never again to be the 
dupe of any man. His appre nticeship was over. 


38Jackson to Van Buren, November 19, 1833, in Van Buren Papers. 








The Twenty-Fifth 
Annual Meeting 


By DEWEY W. GRANTHAM, JR. 


; ee GEORGIA, AND AN INDIAN SUMMER PROVIDED THE 


setting for the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Southern 
Historical Association, which was held in the Biltmore Hotel on 
November 12, 13, and 14. The meeting, with 727 registrants 
and many guests, proved to be the largest in the history of the 
Association. 

The annual business session was held at Emory University on 
Thursday, the first day of the meeting. Presdent S$. Walter Martin 
of Emory University delivered a gracious welcome on behalf of 
Agnes Scott Colleg ge, Oglethorpe University, and Emory, and 
some 550 members and guests partook of the complimentary 
luncheon given by the host institutions. The Association’s annual 
dinner, gracefully presided over by former President Walter 
B. Posey, took place on the evening of the same day. Former 
presidents and their wives were honored on this gala occasion, 
which attracted more than three hundred people. Following the 
presidential address almost six hundred historians and friends at- 
tended a reception given by the Southern Company and its 
affiliates in recognition of the Southern Historical Association’s 
silver anniversary. The Phi Alpha Theta luncheon and the dinner 
meeting sponsored by the European History Section were held 
on Friday. Some of the women members and wives of members 
attended a coffee given by Rich’s on Friday morning, and a 
number of the ladies went to the tea given by President and 
Mrs. S. Walter Martin on Friday afternoon. All of these events 
and others were ably handled by the Committee on Local 
Arrangements, under the joint chairmanship of Martin W. Abbott 
of Oglethorpe University and R. Bingham Duncan of Emory 
University. 

The Committee on Program sought to arrange an interesting 
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and balanced program reflecting the broad interests of the 
Association’s members and lending distinction to the twenty- 
fifth anniversary. Suggestions were solicited from every history 
department in the South and from many historians in and out 
of the region. Twenty regular sessions were organized: two in 
Latin-American history, five in European history, and thirteen in 
United States history. Ten of the sessions in the last group were 
devoted to Southern themes. In addition to the twenty regular 
sessions, papers were read at several special meetings. In all, 
there were ninety-six participants. They came from twenty-one 
states and the District of Columbia and represented fifty-seven 
universities, colleges, and high schools, as well as several non- 
academic pursuits. Most of them were historians, but there were 
a few political scientists and economists, a sociologist, one or 
two archivists, a newspaper editor, a literary critic, and a founda- 
tion executive. 

Two sessions were devoted to the training of historians and 
the teaching of history. Frederick H. Jackson of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York presided over a panel which discussed 
“A Regional Challenge: The Training of Ph.D.’s in Modern 
European History in the South.” Over a hundred interested 
listeners were in the audience. Earl R. Beck of Florida State 
University in the first paper, entitled “Previous Developments 
and Future Needs,” estimated on the basis of replies to question- 
naires sent to a large number of institutions that over 125 Euro- 
pean history professors would be needed in the South by 1965 
and recommended an expansion in graduate work in European 
history in the South. In discussing “Instructional Problems and 
Possibilities,” R. John Rath of the University of Texas pointed 
out that there are currently eighteen Southern institutions which 
have Ph.D. programs in European history compared to four be- 
fore World War II. He said that Southern doctoral graduates 
have been successful as teachers but less productive as writers 
than the graduates of the leading institutions outside of the South. 
Inadequate financing, with resultant heavy teaching loads, meager 
support for research, and lack of graduate fellowships, plus the 
subordination of European history to local or regional history, 
political tensions, and a less than favorable physical and intel- 
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lectual climate, have been the principal deterrents to creative 
work. George V. Taylor of the University of North Carolina, who 
spoke on “Problems and Possibilities of Library Resources,” de- 
clared that nearly all research libraries in the South need to be 
strengthened. The most promising solution to this problem is 
the photopublication of out-of-print sources in Xerox, Micro- 
print, or Microcard at low subscription prices.’ In his commentary 
Joseph J. Mathews of Emory University urged that existing 
weaknesses be corrected before doctoral work in European his- 
tory in the South is expanded. 

Jeannette B. Moon of Roosevelt High School in Atlanta was the 
leader of a panel which considered the question, “Can the Col- 
lege History Teacher Help the High School History Teacher?” 
Some affirmative answers to this question were offered in short 
papers by Cyril Johnson of Headland High’School, Fulton County, 
Georgia; Emmett Wright of the Westminster Schools, Atlanta; 
and Louise Bloodworth of the Atlanta schools. Ruby Crowe of the 
Fulton County Schools and Julia Douglass of Sandy Springs 
High School, Fulton County, served the panel as consultants. 
The session was jointly sponsored by the Georgia Historical 
Society and the Southern Historical Association. Mr. Johnson 
urged that a joint effort be made by college and high school 
history departments to strengthen high school courses. Mr. Wright 
described the Advanced Placement. Program and recommended 
it not only as a means of preparing students more adequately for 
college but also as an effective instrument for improving the 
quality of teaching for all students. Miss Bloodworth suggested 
several ways in which college history instructors could contribute 
to the improvement of high school history programs. A lengthy 
discussion followed in which a very real concern about high 
school teaching and a genuine interest in the responsibilities and 
opportunities of the college historian in this area were demon- 
strated. 

A variety of topics was touched upon in European history. 
These sessions were all arranged by John L. Snell of Tulane 

1The revised papers prepared for this session have been published in booklet 
form by the Graduate School of Tulane University. Copies may be obtained by 


writing to the editor, John L. Snell, Department of History, Tulane University, 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana. 
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University, vice-chairman for European history. The program 
on “Benevolent Despotism in the Ancient Mediterranean Area” 
was held on the campus of Atlanta University. When it became 
impossible for George R. Monks of Mississippi State College for 
Women to preside as scheduled, Crane Brinton of Harvard Uni- 
versity served as chairman. Nels M. Bailkey of Tulane University 
delivered the first paper, which was entitled “Constitutional 
Similarities in Sumer, Greece, and Rome.” Using evidence newly 
available, he advanced the thesis that government in ancient 
Sumer was not merely static tyranny as has been thought but that 
it was subject to a pattern of evolution from primitive monarchy 
to oligarchy to tyranny and—skipping a democratic stage—to 
dictatorship. The second paper, by Richard H. Chowen of the 
University of South Carolina, was concerned with “A Re-evalua- 
tion of Hadrian.” Professor Chowen argued that Hadrian’s reign 
represented not so much a break with that of Trajan as a con- 
tinuation of it, in which welfare statism was the result of the 
necessity of continuing certain policies already formulated by Tra- 
jan, the immediate solution of some problems arising from unfore- 
seen circumstances, and Hadrian’s own predilection ie Hellenism. 
In his discussion of the two papers Rushton Coulborn of Atlanta 
University questioned Professor Bailkey’s view of the Creation 
Myth and the extent of Gilgamesh’s success against the priestly 
oligarchy of Sumer. The critic commended Professor Chowen for 
having made Hadrian’s reign less romantic than it has often been 
pictured but challenged his thesis that Hadrian should be viewed 
as a follower of Trajan, defending the concept of Hadrian as an 
embodiment of “enlightened despotism.” 

Three papers and a commentary were given at the well- 
attended session on Stuart England with William B. Hamilton 
of Duke University in the chair. David E. Underdown, University 
of the South, discussed “The Western Association: Experiment 
in Royalist Conspiracy.” He described the conspiracy of the 
Western Royalists in 1650-1651, and suggested some reasons 
why, in a nation generally monarchist, Cavalier efforts to restore 
the King were ineffective. In the second paper, “Richard Baxter 
and the Cromwellian Church,” George R. Abernathy, Jr., of the 
University of Alabama presented the thesis that Baxter and his 
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circle were prepared to co-operate with the Cromwells and that 
they longed for religious unity and a state church. Paul H. Hard- 
acre of Vanderbilt University, in discussing the two papers, 
praised the authors for shedding new light on important incidents 
in the Puritan Revolution and for demonstrating the importance 
of public opinion in this period. The session was completed by 
an essay on “Three Prime Ministers and the Great Reform Bill,” 
which M. G. Brock of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, visiting 
professor in the University of South Carolina, kindly agreed to 
present in the absence of the scheduled paper of Walter G. Simon 
of the University of Colorado. Professor Brock examined the 
attitudes of Wellington, Grey, and Melbourne toward the Reform 
Bill of 1832. They had similar outlooks on society and government 
but varied reactions toward the bill, one of several paradoxes 
explored by the speaker, who concluded that the aristocrats took 
a calculated risk in 1832—and won. 

The session on “Russia in the Revolutionary Period,” over 
which John S. Curtiss of Duke University presided, attracted a 
large audience. In a paper devoted to “The Russian Intelligentsia 
in Turmoil, 1906-1914,” Herbert J. Ellison of the University of 
Oklahoma stressed the rise of a school of thought, headed by 
Berdyaev, Bulgakov, and Struve, which rejected the materialist 
and positivist approach and advocated individualism and re- 
newed respect for metaphysics and religion. Joseph O. Baylen 
of Mississippi State University reported on “W. T. Stead, Apolo- 
gist for Imperial Russia, 1870-1880.” This nonconformist English 
editor ardently supported Gladstone’s campaign against the Bul- 
garian Atrocities, did much to fight the jingoism of Disraeli, and 
probably had some share in the eventual drawing together of Eng- 
land and Russia. The third paper, “The United States and the Ter- 
ritorial Problems of Soviet Russia, 1917-1920,” by Claude Fike 
of Mississippi Southern College, dealt with American refusal to 
recognize secessions from the former Russian Empire. The author 
felt that this denial of self-determination, which diverged sharply 
from Allied policy, was largely caused by hope of a revival of 
an anticommunist Russia, as well as by revulsion against the 
imperialist designs of Britain, France, and Japan. In his com- 
ments Alfred Levin of Oklahoma State University drew a paral- 
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lel between the antimaterialist outlook of some intellectuals and 
the growing conservatism of the Russian Right. Discussion from 
the floor developed, chiefly concerning the desirability of Ameri- 
can support for anti-Bolshevist separatists and the existence of 
intense American aversion to involvement in a remote and distant 
conflict. 

The organization of another session in modern European his- 
tory, “Toward European Union,” followed both a logical and 
chronological order. Carl H. Pegg of the University of North 
Carolina, in discussing “The Growth of an Idea: Austria, Ger- 
many, and France, 1923-1945,” demonstrated that in the post- 
1919 world a strong concern developed over Europe’s economic 
and spiritual crisis as well as a conviction that the crisis grew 
out of Europe's political and economic fragmentation. Many 
writers and statesmen turned to notions of economic and even 
political union. The resulting movement reached a climax in 
1929 with Briand’s proposals for a European federation, only to 
be pushed aside by the harsh realities of the 1930's. In speaking 
on “Planning by the Italian Anti-Fascists,” Charles F. Delzell of 
Vanderbilt University traced the revival of the idea in the Italian 
anti-Fascist movement during the war years, when a group of 
Mussolini's political exiles prepared a “Manifesto for a Free and 
United Europe” and subsequently helped found the Movimento 
Federalista Europeo. Italy’s centrist parties have continued to 
campaign resolutely for some form of European political federa- 
tion. “Toward Supranational Political Parties?” was the subject 
of the paper by Hans A. Schmitt of Tulane University. The 
speaker examined European experiences with supranational or- 
ganizations in the past decade, concentrating on the Common 
Assembly of the European Coal and Steel Community. He 
pointed out that the three major political groups—the Socialists, 
the Christian Democrats, and the Liberals—have organized to 
facilitate their work in the Common Assembly and have co- 
operated in it to give the body a more genuinely European aspect. 
But this unity seems not to have carried over to the activities of 
the respective party groups when they operate in their own 
national framework. The critic, Eugene E. Pfaff of the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, paid tribute to the 
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quality of the papers presented and in a series of specific observa- 
tions emphasized the enormous difficulties existing to thwart the 
application of the unity idea. About one hundred persons were 
present at this stimulating session, under the chairmanship of 
Joel Colton of Duke University. 

The sessions devoted to the history of Latin America, which 
were arranged by Walter V. Scholes of the University of Missouri, 
included a discussion of “Civilian Coalitions against Latin- 
American Dictators.” The two papers on this topic, “The Origins 
and Functioning of the National Front in Colombia, 1955-1959,” 
by Robert L. Gilmore of the Department of State, and “The 
Failure of Civilian Front Effort in Argentina, 1943-1958,” by 
Joseph R. Barager, Arlington, Virginia, were both concerned 
with efforts by civilian political groups to establish and/or main- 
tain constitutional government against politicized military estab- 
lishments. Mr. Gilmore said that Colombian politicians had made 
two efforts to establish coalitions prior to the current one. Each 
met with some success. Continuous mass slaughter in the name 
of partisanship has created a government supported by major 
elements of both principal parties. The military has retired from 
active political participation and the government's social and 
economic reform program, while continuing to receive some 
criticism, is moving ahead with moderate speed. Mr. Barager 
showed that civilian efforts to overcome the dominant military, 
from the uprising of 1943 to the present, have been marred and 
partially frustrated by the inability of civilian leaders to agree 
upon conditions for co-operation. The present civilian govern- 
ment, therefore, is faced with continued political activity by the 
armed forces, and opposition for the sake of opposition exists. 
In his comments on the two papers, Robert J. Alexander of Rut- 
gers University dealt intensively with the socioeconomic causes 
of political unrest among the lower classes, pointing up the affili- 
ations that existed between the military governments of Rojas 
Pinilla and Perén, respectively, and the aspirations of the masses 
for fundamental change. Philip B. Taylor, Jr., of Tulane Univer- 
sity presided over the session. 

“The Changing Role of the Military in Latin America” was the 
subject of the second panel concerning the area. Lyle N. Mc- 
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Alister of. the University of Florida was chairman of the meeting. 
In the first of the three papers read at this session, Edwin Lieu- 
wen of the University of New Mexico discussed “Some General 
Considerations,” in which he developed the theme that the 
participation of the military in Latin-American politics appears 
to be a cyclical phenomenon whose movement is closely related 
to economic and political trends. Robert A. Potash of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts reviewed “The Changing Role of the 
Military in Argentina,” concluding that although it has relin- 
quished control to a civilian government, the army still exercises 
a powerful and disturbing influence in Argentina affairs. J. Leon 
Helguera of North Carolina State College considered the case 
of Colombia, where political activity on the part of the armed 
forces is a recent phenomenon, and declared that, although con- 
stitutional government has been restored, the future role of the 
army will depend on the ability of civilian leaders to meet press- 
ing social and economic problems. 

In the field of Southern and United States history, several pro- 
grams were organized around major historiographic periods. The 
session on “The South in the Late Colonial Period” began with 
a paper by Robert Polk Thomson of George Peabody College 
for Teachers on “The Pattern of Mercantile Activity in Virginia, 
1763-1775.” The speaker pointed out that Virginia’s mercantile 
structure, while crude at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
had begun to acquire the characteristics of a single, well-ordered 
market system by the end of the colonial period. The second 
speaker, Kenneth Coleman of the Univ ersity of Georgia, discussed 

“James Wright and the Growth of Georgia, 1760-1775.” In his 
examination of Wright’s work as governor, Professor Coleman 
emphasized his contributions in the realm of Indian relations, 
efforts to promote settlement, and interest in the development of 
new ports. In the last paper George C. Rogers, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina dealt with “The Coming of the Revolu- 
tion to South Carolina, 1763-1775.” Observing that there were 
three important groups in South Carolina during the interval 
under survey, Professor Rogers showed tnat the struggle in that 
colony was, first, one of patriot leaders against royal officials and, 
second, one between the radical and moderate patriots and 
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that the unity among the patriots was deceptive, for a funda- 
mental division between the radicals and moderates remained 
to reappear in future years. In his commentary John R. Alden 
of Duke University questioned whether the cleavage in the ranks 
of the South Carolina patriots had been perpetuated as Profes- 
sor Rogers suggested. Aubrey C. Land of the University of Mary- 
land served as chairman of the session. 

“Naval-Maritime Affairs and Diplomacy” was the topic con- 
sidered in another session, under the chairmanship of Ollinger 
Crenshaw of Washington and Lee University. In discussing 
“British Men-of-War in Southern Waters, 1793-1802,” Malcolm 
Lester of Davidson College maintained that the frequent visits 
of English men-of-war to Southern waters during the period 
gave rise to incidents and diplomatic problems which seriously 
disturbed Anglo-American relations and help explain the unani- 
mous vote of congressmen from Georgia, South Carolina, and the 
coastal regions of North Carolina and Virginia in support of the 
war against England in 1812. George Green Shackelford of Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute presented a little known chapter of 
Jeffersonian diplomacy in his paper, “Alternative to Embargo: 
The William Short Mission to Russia, 1808-1809.” He noted that 
President Jefferson and Czar Alexander I exchanged the first 
ministers between the two nations and hoped to create a League 
of Armed Neutrals which would serve as a third force to compel 
all nations to respect, if not adopt, liberal Russo-American prin- 
ciples of neutral maritime rights. Jefferson entrusted this delicate 
mission to William Short, a career diplomat, but Secretary Madi- 
son did not implement the mission, Short’s nomination was re- 
jected by the Senate, and delays and lack of co-operation frus- 
trated the proposed League. The third paper, “Abel P. Upshur and 
the Navy as an Instrument of Foreign Policy,” was read by Claude 
H. Hall of Texas A.&M. Colleg ge, According to the speaker, Upshur 
advocated and in part obtained a comprehensive naval reform pro- 
gram during the years 1841-1843 and made use of the navy by de- 
ployment in the Gulf of Mexico and on the California coast in or- 
der to protect Texas from Mexican reconquest and to discourage 
Great Britain on the Pacific coast. Comment on the three papers 
by Lawrence Burnette, Jr., of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin was appreciative and critical. He expressed the hope that 
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we shall some day have a study of “The South in Ameri- 
can Diplomacy”—a study that will combine the contributions 
of individuals with the role of the region in diplomacy. 

The session on “Politics of the Middle Period” might well have 
been termed “New Light on the Politics of the Middle Period,” ac- 
cording to Bernard Mayo of the University of Virginia, who 
presided and also led the discussion from the floor. Joseph H. 
Harrison, Jr., of the Northern Virginia College of the University 
of Virginia gave an illuminating paper on “Bolingbroke Re- 
visited: British Tories and Southern Democrats.” Bolingbroke 
was revealed as a champion of British landed interests whose 
insistence upon a balanced constitutionalism “struck the very 
pitch and timbre of Southern states-rights polemic,” and whose 
slashing attacks upon British Whig banking and fiscal policies 
of the 1690's were particularly influential in their impact upon 
the thinking of many Southern opponents of Hamilton’s system. 
In his paper on “The Election of 1824: A Reconsideration,” Paul 
C. Nagel of Eastern Kentucky State College challenged the 
traditional assertion that pe srsonalities dominated that campaign 
at the expense of issues. Confining himself to newspaper sources 
for the years 1822-1824, he showed that issues such as the tariff, 
internal improvements, and slavery were emphasized and that 
the alarm caused by the campaign’s sectional bitterness aided 
in bringing about a revitalized two-party system. A consideration 
of this development, he declared, may point up the real signifi- 
cance of the election of 1824. Penetrating into that obscure area of 
middle period politics that concerns the interrelations of Jefferson- 
ian and Jacksonian democracy, Robert A. Brent of Mississippi 
Southern College answered in the affirmative the question raised 
by his paper, “Nicholas Trist: Link Between Jefferson and Jack- 
son?” While Trist is usually remembered only for his negotiation 
of the treaty ending the Mexican War, Professor Brent pointed out 
the close relationship he had with both Jefferson and Jackson and 
his probable influence on Jackson in the 1830's. A lively discussion 
of the value of newspapers as historical sources occurred in con- 
nection with Professor Nagel’s paper. 

Georgia and the western theater were the focus of three papers 
devoted to the Civil War. J. Horace Bass of Texas A. & M. Col- 
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lege, speaking on the “Last Year of the War in Georgia,” briefly 
reviewed Governor Brown’s relations with President Davis and 
Secretary of War Seddon relative to reinforcement, described the 
deplorable internal conditions in Georgia, and explained and 
evaluated the peace movement there. Shifting the scene, Archer 
Jones, Clinch Valley College of the University of Virginia, dis- 
cussed “Confederate Strategy from Shiloh to Vicksburg.” He 
pointed out that Albert Sidney Johnston’s command was weak 
from the beginning and no attempt at reorganization came until 
after the failure of the Shiloh counterattack. He analyzed the 
changes that were eventually made, observing that after Joseph 
E. Johnston assumed command in the West the question was 
whether or not Lee should reinforce Johnston and which of the 
latter's areas should be sacrificed—Tennessee or the Mississippi. 
Davis decided against reinforcement but made no decision be- 
tween Tennessee and the Mississippi. The final paper, by Nannie 
M. Tilley of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, was con- 
cerned with the “Campaigns in the Ozarks.” Miss Tilley sketched 
the events that led to the battles of Wilson’s Creek, Pea Ridge, 
and Prairie Grove, and suggested the significance of the three 
contests. In his commentary Herbert Weaver of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity pointed out that while the three speakers were concerned 
with distinctive geographical areas and periods of the war, their 
findings had much in common. In each case Confederate strategy 
was criticized, discord developed among military commanders 
and between the civilian and military powers, and the problem 
arose of dividing the “military melon” into many parts so as to 
provide protection for widely separated regions. Joseph H. Parks 
of the University of Georgia was in charge of the session, which 
attracted a large audience. 

A reconsideration of Reconstruction was the theme of a session 
presided over, in the absence of Albert D. Kirwan of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, by Clifton H. Johnson of LeMoyne College. 
Each of the three papers was revisionist in interpretation and 
dealt in one way or another with the role of the Radical Re- 
publicans in the Reconstruction period. In “Albion W. Tourgée: 
A Controversial Carpetbagger,” Otto H. Olsen of the University 
of North Carolina maintained that Tourgée’s political career 
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was directed by his devotion to the principles of equality and 
democracy, and that his contributions to Southern progress in 
politics, law, education, literature, and industrial development 
were of such a nature and value as effectively to negate the 
irresponsible and stereotyped denunciation of Tourgée the Car- 
petbagger. Patrick W. Riddleberger of the University of Mary- 
land, in his paper on “The Radicals’ Abandonment of the Negro 
during Reconstruction,” warned against superficial generalizations 
in explaining the Radical Republicans’ abandonment of the Negro 
and suggested three motivations: disillusionment with the Grant 
regime, the declining political fortunes of the Liberal Radicals 
(who were thus led to seek support from the white South), and 
the changing ideology of race in America. The last paper, “An 
Economic Interpretation” by Robert P. Sharkey of the University 
of South Carolina, challenged the Beards’ interpretation of the 
Civil War and Reconstruction as the “Second American Revolu- 
tion.” Professor Sharkey conceded the revolutionary character 
of the period and the means by which the transference of power 
was engineered but maintained that the Beards’ thesis is a great 
oversimplification in that it fails to recognize the differences be- 
tween the two major groups of industrial capitalists and finance 
capitalists. The author argued that the Radicals represented the 
claims of industrial capitalism as against the influence of the 
money power. Otis A. Singletary of the University of Texas 
offered a concise and penetrating commentary. Observing that 
the speakers had clearly established the point that the Radical 
Republicans were not a unified and cohesive group holding in 
common any “clearly defined aims or objectives,” he felt that the 
revisionists had rendered a valuable service in correcting the 
exaggerations of the carpetbagger, but he declared that the un- 
attractive picture of the carpetbaggers as idealistic reformers 
who intolerantly lashed out at Southerners for their intolerance 
still possessed some validity. 

“Twentieth Century Political Leaders” was the subject of an 
interesting session led by Arthur S. Link of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Monroe Billington of the University of South Dakota 
opened the session with a paper on “Senator Thomas P. Gore, 
Southern Isolationist,” a discussion of the Oklahoma Senator’s 
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attitudes and postures on international affairs from 1914 to 1936. 
The speaker, both at the outset and at the conclusion of his dis- 
course, made the point that his paper should be thought of as 
supplementing and confirming Alexander DeConde’s thesis that 
internationalism as a force in recent Southern history has been 
much exaggerated.’ In the second paper, “A Politician Bolts: F. M. 
Simmons in the Election of 1928,” Richard L. Watson, Jr., of 
Duke University presented an illuminating account of the Demo- 
cratic pre-convention campaign of 1928, of Simmons’ desperate 
but futile effort to prevent the nomination of Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, and of the North Carolina Senator's open rebellion against 
the Democratic party and support of the Republican candidate. 
William D. Miller of Marquette University read the final paper 
on “Edward H. Crump, Values and the Problem of Evaluation.” 
He rejected the image of a ruthless, tyrannical boss who system- 
atically destroyed democracy in Memphis and whose malign 
influence was felt throughout Tennessee and accepted in its place 
an image of a man of great family loyalty and honor and of a 
political leader who believed so much in order and progress and 
the welfare of the people that he knowingly and responsibly cir- 
cumvented democratic procedures and imposed his own personal 
rule upon a large city. In commenting upon the papers Professor 
Link began with Professor Watson’s account of Simmons and 
the election of 1928, the findings and conclusions of which he 
largely accepted; he suggested that greater emphasis might have 
been given to the issue of prosperity and expressed the opinion 
that prohibition was the major factor in Hoover's victory in North 
Carolina. He praised Professor Billington’s survey of Gore’s at- 
titudes on foreign problems but sharply disagreed with his in- 
ference that a great deal of authentic isolationism existed in 
the South during this period, suggesting that the speaker had 
gone “off the track in hot pursuit of Professor DeConde by vastly 
oversimplifying the issues involved.” In his concluding remarks 
the chairman observed that Professor Miller's “new image” of 
Edward H. Crump was largely an authentication of the hostile 
image, in that both revealed a “boss” who had deliberately and 


2Alexander DeConde, “The South and Isolationism,” Journal of Southern 
History, XXIV (August 1958), 332-46. 
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successfully destroyed democracy in Memphis. The session was 
concluded by several vigorous comments from the floor. 

Another panel devoted to recent Southern history was entitled 
“From Farm and Forest to Factory: The South’s Economy in 
the Last Twenty-Five Years.” Ralph N. Traxler, Jr., of Emory 
University spoke on “Food Processing: A Period of Change.” He 
showed that the growth of food processing has contributed to a 
better balance in the economy of Southern agriculture and that 
there has been a significant correlation between the growth of 
the urban South and the increase in the food processing industry, 
though the South has not properly developed the by-products 
business of that industry. In his paper on “Textiles: A Period of 
Sturm und Drang,” Jack Blicksilver of the Georgia State College 
of Business Administration concluded that the concentration of 
the industry in the South has increased; that, although paternal- 
ism has declined, unionization has not yet made significant pro- 
gress; and that the industry is becoming more highly mechanized, 
more research-oriented, more promotion-conscious and, with 
vertical integration and concentration on high quality products, 
appears to be on the verge of greater stability than it has en- 
joyed during the past twenty-five years. The paper on “Lumber: 
Masonite Profits from Sawmill Waste,” which was given by 
John H. Moore of the University of Mississippi, described how 
William H. Mason perfected a process for reducing wood chips 
to fiber by exploding them with high pressure steam and, using 
outside financial assistance, erected a commercial plant for the 
manufacture of the new material in Laurel, Mississippi. J. Car- 
lyle Sitterson of the University of North Carolina, who served 
as the chairman and discussant, pointed out the value of the 
three papers and raised specific questions about each. 

The joint session with the American Association for State and 
Local History, led by Charles W. Turner of Washington and Lee 
University, was on “Transportation and Regulation.” In the first 
of three papers presented at this meeting, Robert F. Hunter of 
the Virginia Military Institute spoke on “The Turnpike Move- 
ment in Virginia, 1816-1860.” He stressed the unique method 
of state aid to the turnpikes, showed how tolls proved insufficient 
(partly because of the prevalence of “shun pikes”), and analyzed 
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the sectional conflict within Virginia over the internal improve- 
ments issue. Allen J. Going of the University of Houston read the 
second paper, “The Good Roads Movement in the South.” He 
showed that the Southern states increased the percentage of 
their surfaced roads during the years 1904-1914 but emphasized 
that the principal result of the movement during that period was 
to set the stage for the later good roads development. The third 
speaker, Albert N. Sanders of Furman University, discussed “The 
Regulation of Transportation by South Carolina, 1879-1935.” 
Between the periods of militancy, concluded Professor Sanders, 
state regulation of public carriers became mild and routine with 
growing co-operation between the transportation companies and 
the regulatory commission, and as regulation based upon a “fair 
return for adequate service,” South Carolina’s efforts at transpor- 
tation control were inadequate. In his comments on the three 
papers, the chairman observed that they contributed a great deal 
to the unwritten transportation history of the South. 

“The South and the Supreme Court” proved to be one of the 
most popular sessions. W. Flinn Rogers of East Tennessee State 
College was in the chair. Carl B. Swisher of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity read the first paper, which was entitled “The South and 
the Taney Court.” Professor Swisher demonstrated that the 
powerful Southern delegations in Congress served their region 
well in getting circuits so arranged that no Northern judge 
traveled south of the Ohio River and the Mason-Dixon line and 
in securing the appointment of “Northern men with Southern 
principles” in the North. The speaker then turned to a considera- 
tion of several cases that revealed the Taney Court’s Southern 
sympathies, pointing out that the South’s position in the legal 
conflict over slavery was strengthened by the “grim determina- 
tion” of most of the judges to preserve lawfulness in the face of 
those who placed righteousness ahead of law. In his paper on 
“Reunion and the Supreme Court, 1866-1900,” Robert J. Harris 
of Vanderbilt University concentrated upon the role of the Court 
in undoing the triumph of ballots and bullets which had brought 
the Radicals to power. Altogether, observed Professor Harris, 
“the South and its judicial allies . . . waged a successful counter- 
revolution against the ideals of nationalism, equality, and liberty 
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to the aggrandizement of judicial and southern power and the 
exaltation of states’ rights and laissez-faire.” James Z. Rabun of 
Emory University, in discussing the papers, expressed substantial 
agreement with the interpretations presented but raised certain 
questions about each paper. 

Some two hundred people attended the session on “Intellectual 
and Social Currents in the New South,” presided over by William 
C. Mallalieu of the University of Louisville. In discussing “The 
Assimilation of Radical Yankee Benevolent Societies to the Spirit 
of the ‘New South,” Richard B. Drake of Berea College showed 
that most of the secular freedmen’s aid societies had ended their 
activities by 1870, while the denominational societies which arose 
to take their place often returned to purely sectarian interests. 
Even the American Missionary Society, which remained longest at 
the side of the former slave in his quest for education and equal- 
ity, came to reflect the spirit of accommodation dominating the 
New South. “The New South Myth” was the subject of the paper 
given by Paul M. Gaston of the University of Virginia, who de- 
clared that the spokesmen of the myth that emerged in the 1880's 
invoked the image of a superior South based on prosperity, re- 
union, and fraternity and that, in this sense, the New South myth, 
like the myth of the Old South, “is most meaningful when un- 
derstood as a set of powerful beliefs designed to ameliorate the 
bleak realities of the present.” 

The third speaker, Jonathan Daniels, editor of the Raleigh 
News and Observer, presented an intimate and witty interpre- 
tation of “The South of the Past Twenty-Five Years.” Mr. Daniels 
spoke to a fascinated audience about such things as industrializa- 
tion, urbanization, education, integration, politics, and “those char- 
acteristic Southern postures—pride and protest.” The South, said 
Mr. Daniels, has come far in a quarter century but it is still in 
an uncertain position, like “a cat on a hot tin roof.” He expressed 
the conviction that this region which has been so much con- 
cerned with industrialization and integration must produce in the 
next twenty-five years “a statesmanship which can put the two 
together with the most creativeness and the least pain.” The 
discussion leader, Robert G. Crawford of East Tennessee State 
College, limited his comments to the first two papers, which he 
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related to each other, pointing out that each “treats of the assimi- 
lation of one section’s principles by the other.” He suggested that 
Professor Gaston might have neglected the ante bellum origins 
of the Old and New South myths. 

C. Vann Woodward of Johns Hopkins University was the fea- 
tured speaker at the session devoted to “The Populist Movement,” 
under the chairmanship of Fletcher M. Green of the University 
of North Carolina. In his paper on “The Heritage of Populism,” 
Professor Woodward examined the tendency of many historians 
and social scientists in recent years to identify Populism with the 
“radical right” and its fascistic manifestations in America. After 
pointing out that American historiography of the 1930's and 
1940's, influenced by the New Deal, reflected a Populistic view 
of the past, he showed how historians and other intellectuals, 
shocked by the encounter with McCarthyism, began to repudiate 
the heritage of Populism. Writers like Richard Hofstadter, Peter 
Viereck, Talcott Parsons, Edward A. Shils, and Max Lerner began 
to charge the Populists with some degree of responsibility for 
such aberrations as Anglophobia, Negrophobia, isolationism, 
imperialism, jingoism, paranoidal conspiracy-hunting, anti- 
Semitism, and McCarthyism. They have produced what Professor 
Woodward described as “a formidable and often valuable corpus 
of social criticism.” While acknowledging the validity of some 
points in the new criticism about the irrational and illiberal side 
of Populism, he warned of the risk that “is incurred not only of 
blurring a historical image but of swapping an old stereotype for 
a new one.” In an extended analysis of the major components 
in the recent indictment of Populism and its heritage, the speaker 
demonstrated the lack of precision in much of the discussion of 
the Populist movement; showed that a great deal of the super- 
stition, folklore, and prejudice identified as Populist characteristics 
was shared by most Americans in the nineties, including the well- 
to-do and the conservative; and suggested several genuine con- 
tributions the agrarian radicals made to the best in the American 
political tradition. He concluded by remarking that if the con- 
structive elements of the Populist heritage are to endure, the 
intellectuals must not be alienated from the sources of the revolt. 
Lee Benson of Columbia University and Oscar Handlin of Har- 
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vard University commented on the paper. Both speakers ex- 
pressed substantial agreement with Professor Woodward's in- 
terpretation. Professor Benson praised the paper for its con- 
tribution to historical philosophy, historical methodology, and 
substantive history but voiced the opinion that the author had 
not distinguished sharply enough between “Populism and demo- 
cracy.” Professor Handlin accepted the basic distinction estab- 
lished between the Populist movement proper and its aftereffects, 
but disagreed with the attempt to establish a connection between 
the interpretations of Populism and the political points of view of 
historians, the changes in which he attributed to other causes 
than the New Deal and McCarthyism. The session was con- 
cluded by vigorous discussion from the floor. 

Another interesting program was the joint session with the 
Southeastern American Studies Association on “The Status and 
Future of Regionalism.” The three papers, which are published 
in this issue of the Journal, were delivered by William B. Hessel- 
tine of the University of Wisconsin, Cleanth Brooks of Yale Uni- 
versity, and Rupert B. Vance of the Univ ersity of North Carolina. 
George B. Tindall of the University of North Carolina presided 
and introduced the session with brief remarks concerning the 
nature of regionalism and its status in a South increasingly as- 
similated to national patterns. 

Some mention should be made of the instructive and enter- 
taining papers presented at dinner meetings and special confer- 
ences. One such paper was that of Matthew N. Hodgson of the 
Houghton Mifflin Company who spoke at the luncheon sponsored 
by Phi Alpha Theta. In the absence of Frank E. Vandiver of 
the Rice Institute, the meeting was presided over by Thomas D. 
Clark of the University of Kentucky. In an address based on 
careful and extensive research and delivered with a soberness 
and forcefulness befitting the occasion, Mr. Hodgson gave a 
scholarly evaluation of “Bampson of Bampson’s Raiders: An In- 
formal Study of Confederate Command.” In the opinion of his 
delighted audience the speaker completely rehabilitated the 
fictitious Major Alpheus Tuesday Bampson, one of the truly 
neglected figures of Confederate history. 

At the Cotton History Group Conference Richard W. Griffin of 
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the Alabama Polytechnic Institute read a paper on “The Origins 
of Southern Cotton Manufactures, 1807-1816.” He emphasized 
the powerful influence of the Embargo as an impetus to Southern, 
as well as national, cotton manufactures and showed the growth 
and expansion of the industry in the region during the War of 
1812. He examined the pressure in the South for tariff protection 
after the war and concluded that, despite the failure of many 
cotton mills as a result of the cotton craze that swept the South, 
sufficient mills survived “to provide for a growth which was 
steady if somewhat less phenomenal than that in New England.” 
Under Thomas P. Martin’s leadership the conference discussed 
certain organizational plans, including the publication of the 
initial number of the Cotton History Review early in 1960. 
Crane Brinton’s address at the dinner meeting on Friday eve- 
ning was warmly received by a large audience. Oron J. Hale of 
the University of Virginia presided. The paper, “Alexis de Tocque- 
ville: A Century of Hindsight,” was a fitting contribution to the 
centennial celebration of the great Frenchman. The speaker ob- 
served that the familiar definition of a classic as a writer much 
praised but little read hardly holds for Tocqueville; he suggested 
that a sound definition of a classic is a man we still find ourselves 
arguing over—certainly the case with Tocqueville. He was neither 
a radical nor a reactionary; but neither was he a compromiser, 
a trimmer, a point on some curve. His ambivalence toward de- 
mocracy was due to many things perhaps but especially, said 
Professor Brinton, to the fact that he was “a born intellectual who 
wanted very much success in public life, the man born for the 
vita contemplatit a, but bitten with a desire, reinforced by a sense 
of duty, for the vita activa.” But this very ambivalence widened 
the range of his thought and made his many insights deeper. 
The high light of the meeting was the sparkling presidential 
address on Thursday evening by T. Harry Williams of Louisiana 
State University, which is published in this issue of the Journal. 
And so the Southern Historical Association marked the end 
of its first twenty-five years. Since October 1935 when the first 
meeting was held in Birmingham, the Association has grown in 
size, broadened the range of its interests, and maintained the 
vigor and enthusiasm of its founders. The committee charged 
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with arranging the various sessions for the 1959 meeting would 
like to think that the Atlanta program reflected the Association's 
development during the last quarter century. 

Many individuals and institutions contributed to the work of 
planning the program. The Committee on Program is grateful 
to all of those who shared their ideas with it or helped with the 
program in other ways. In concluding this report, the program 
chairman desires to express his appreciation to President T. 
Harry Williams; to the Association’s devoted secretary-treasurer, 
Bennett H. Wall; to Harold W. Bradley and George B. Tindall; 
to the members of the Committee on Local Arrangements; and 
to all of those who participated in the 1959 program. He will 
always be indebted to his associates on the program committee 
for their hard work, enthusiasm, and comradeship. 











Book Reviews 


Image of America. By R. L. Bruckberger. Translated by C. G. Paulding 
and Virgilia Peterson. (New York: The Viking Press, 1959. Pp. 
277. $4.50. ) 

Some opening sentences in Father Bruckberger’s book not only 
clarify his approach and purpose but give the essay its setting. “For 
more than three centuries now,” he says, “while Europe has been 
slowly disintegrating, a society has been making in America, based on 
the same religious, political, and cultural principles that built Europe. 
And now, once again, these principles are being put to the test... . 
I feel compelled to say that the vital springs from which Europe 
once drew to create its civilization are not dried up; that those same 
springs can nourish Europe afresh—a society, to be sure, with a style 
all its own, but in the prime of health and vigor.” Father Bruckberger, 
a French Dominican who has spent some eight years in the United 
States, addressed the original French edition of his book to his fellow 
countrymen. The present English translation enables Americans to 
listen to an exhortation overseas having to do with fundamental, 
present-day problems. But in this edition in a final chapter the author 
addresses a sermon to a country for which he has a warm affection. 

In the first half of the volume Father Bruckberger compares the 
American Revolution with the French, adding some comments on the 
Russian Revolution. He begins his argument with the Mayflower 
Compact of 1620. He mentions the God-fearing Puritans and their 
Bible society. He has friendly words for Locke but none for the 
eighteenth-century philosophes. Their philosophy, “crude, blustering, 
slothful, uttering the most unpardonable lies, since it awakened 
hopes it would not fulfill and promises it could not keep was the 
philosophy of a century that prided itself on being the Age of En- 
lightenment.” Father Bruckberger’s history sometimes, unfortunately, 
lacks precision of statement. When he mentions “Puritans,” read 
“Protestants.” In another place, looking at words through a reading 
glass, he derives a major conclusion from an analysis of textual changes 
the Congress made in the version of the Declaration of Independence 
that came from the pen of Jefferson. Congress introduced into the 
document references to Deity which Jefferson, save in one place, had 
avoided. Father Bruckberger argues that the action saved the final 
document from being an “a-religious” expression of the “lax philosophy 
of that day” while, at the same time, the Jeffersonian authorship kept 
it from being in the “strictly Puritan tradition” and enabled it to avoid 
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“an aftertaste of theocracy and religious fanaticism.” The author re- 
states in his own words and with religious overtones the philosophy 
of order in nature and of natural law he finds to be implicit in the 
Declaration. He concludes that the Declaration must be taken out of 
the philosophical context of its time (so much for Carl Becker) and 
viewed not as a “corollary or a conclusion” but as “a prophetic and 
revolutionary beginning.” 

The author compares Jefferson with Louis de Saint-Just, a device 
for contrasting the American and the French revolutions. He points 
out that Jefferson, who sensed that the plant of liberty matured 
slowly, advised French friends to retain the monarchy but to limit the 
power of the monarch. Saint-Just, bent on obliterating the old regime, 
demanded and achieved Louis’ execution. Saint-Just, the author main- 
tains, in contrast with Jefferson, would shape man to conform to the 
ends of the Revolution. Father Bruckberger sees the French Revolu- 
tion, moving inevitably into dictatorship, as an episode of the time. 
The American Revolution, on the other hand, with its emphasis on 
human rights is for all time—the only genuine revolution to have 
occurred in the modern world. 

Father Bruckberger’s discussion of the American economy argues 
that Americans, led by the philosophy of Henry Carey and the 
example of Henry Ford, have abandoned the “capitalism” to be found 
in the theories of English classical economics and in the practices 
of early nineteenth century British and European industrialists. Again 
his method is to personalize his account of the “industrial and social 
revolution” with emphasis on Carey, Ford, Gompers, Marx, and Lenin. 
The device is, no doubt, useful to drive home his points to a French 
audience. Americans must see in it an oversimplification and some- 
times a distortion of history. The author has omitted from the Ameri- 
can edition two final chapters of the original book so that his dis- 
cussion of the economy is incomplete. But the material presented is 
sufficient to blast the long-held and hostile French stereotype of 
American capitalism. This friendly, thoughtful, and honest book must 
be viewed primarily as a contribution to European thought. Its place 
is in European rather than American intellectual history. 

Washington, D. C. Rave H. Gasrie. 


Slavery: A Problem in American Institutional and Intellectual Life. 
By Stanley M. Elkins. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1959. Pp. 247. Appendixes, bibliography, index. $4.50. ) 

This is an attempt to change the old debate about slavery in the 
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United States and move the argument from issues of good and evil, 
right and wrong, to such questions as: Why did slavery in the United 
States take the form that it did? How did it differ from other con- 
temporary slave systems? What was the effect of the system upon 
the Negro? What were the available resources, intellectually and 
institutionally, for meeting the difficulties bound to arise in a free 
society encumbered by a slave system? 

The mere raising of these questions reduces the older arguments 
weighed by a sense of deep sin on one side and flaming abolitionism 
on the other to a minor note in the story. For what the author is con- 
cerned with is why the Negro, slave or freed, failed to find a niche 
in the institutional structure of the South and, having no place within 
Southern institutional life, what the possible ways were for dealing 
with the difficulties at hand. How in fact does a society organized 
about the family, the church, private property, and a system of justice 
deal with a large mass of people in their midst (black in this instance ) 
for whom the family, the church, property, and the essentials of the 
civil and criminal law do not exist? When we are talking about these 
matters we are delving into the subtleties of the nature of slavery as 
an institution and its impact upon other institutions. 

It has always seemed strange to this reviewer that no Southern 
historian has ever attempted a study such as Gilberto Freyre’s Mas- 
ters «\d Slaves which details the economic and social history of slavery 

n10rthern Brazil. Here we have an acceptance of the realities of 
institutional life—that Negro slavery does not exist in a vacuum, as 
Ulrich B. Phillips seemed to believe. It simply is unhistorical to 
assume that the Negro and the white plantation community lived 
side by side through the centuries each insulated from the other to 
a point where they never met—that is, never influenced each other. 
Such a theory may prove a pleasant tale, but it lacks historical sub- 
stance. The facts are quite the opposite; no facet of Southern life, 
personal or institutional, escaped the impact of the presence of the 
Negro, from the way the food was cooked to the songs that were sung 
by both Negroes and the whites. And this was inevitable. The Negro 
lived within the white community, and his influence permeated it, 
just as the white man’s influence—not just the physical fact of slavery, 
but belief, attitude, doctrine, and posture—touched the Negro in all 
things. 

The merit of this book is that it opens up new ways of looking at 
the place of slavery in American history, as a part of the social, eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural history of the United States and not 
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just of the Negro. The reviewer's chief criticism of the volume would 
be that the issue of the impact of slavery upon the Negro’s person- 
ality could have been made with a good deal less effort, and that the 
book does not attempt to deal with the influence of the Negro upon 
the white community except as it affected its intellectually defensive 
posture. If widely read, the volume will influence our dealing with the 
history of slavery and may lead some scholar to attempt to emulate 
Gilberto Freyre’s study of Brazil. 
Columbia University FRANK TANNENBAUM 


Seeds of Time: The Background of Southern Thinking. By Henry 
Savage, Jr. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1959. Pp. 312. 
Index. $4.50. ) 

With the exception of “what their history did to them,” Southerners 
have been much like Americans everywhere. These history-dominated, 
tragedy-ridden citizens of the former Confederacy have made their 
unalterable decision for the future (“years ago when the South em- 
braced change, chose the American way, and sealed its choice by 
truly remarkable accomplishments and deep commitments”), and are 
on the threshold of seeing their land become “a geographical section 
of the nation and no longer a sociological entity within that nation.” 
Such is the confident prediction of this passionately devoted South 
Carolinian who hopes to—and indeed does—help the South under- 
stand its problem by furnishing a rational picture of its past glories, 
lost opportunities, and withdrawal from the mainstream of Western 
civilization. In all probability, Henry Savage will please few in giving 
offense to the people who have “stood up to be counted” on either 
side of present-day controversy, but he has supplied everyone with a 
solid array of factual background for and at times inspired psychologi- 
cal insight into the Southern way of life. 

One is tempted to catalogue the dozens of errors of one kind or 
another and to ask for proof of many questionable assertions. Mr. 
Savage is not shy with generalizations, particularly of numbers, but 
he is painfully and completely lacking of footnotes, bibliography, 
and/or even a short essay on sources. The author himself admits to 
a righteously indignant (shades of Claude G. Bowers) approach to 
Reconstruction, which should satisfy the conservatives who cannot 
stomach his conclusions about the present, it being quite obvious 
that he takes little stock in revisionist doctrine. In similar vein he 
tackles the New Deal as if he were a belligerent member of the stone 
age group he describes in chapter two. But to suggest these things is to 
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detract only a bit from the enormous contribution Savage has made 
to an intelligent comprehension of the reasons for the South being 
as it is. 

Seeds of Time includes the entire history of the South, written with 
considerably more felicity than the outpourings of most of the pro- 
fessionals. Savage’s mellow wisdom, brilliant perception (as in his 
discourse on the cult of the Confederacy), and acuteness in matters 
economic indicate a long association with the works of David Cohn, 
Wilbur J. Cash, and Walter P. Webb. In fact he has thoroughly 
saturated himself with, although he often deviates from, most of the 
standard researches on all facets of the Southern story. He realizes 
that we are coming to the end of an era, that his beloved section 
cannot much longer stand with one leg in the nineteenth and the other 
in the twentieth century, and that the death of the South as an eco- 
nomic and psychological enclave is destined to come at the hands of 
Southerners themselves. Like so many moderates he also recognizes 
the “imperiousness of the need for a generous measure of time.” 

University of Mississippi James W. SILver 


Seventeenth-Century America: Essays in Colonial History. Edited by 
James Morton Smith. (Chapel Hill: Published for the Institute 
of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Va., by 
the University of North Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. xv, 238. Index. 
$5.00. ) 

This collection of essays escapes many of the deficiencies that 
plague similar volumes. It is not an integrated whole, but it does 
have a common focus upon problems in one of the most neglected 
periods of American history. The individual contributions are not 
entirely even in value, but, together, they are remarkable for the 
extent of creative research they reflect. The essays are not simply 
speeches scraped together for the occasion of the 350th anniversary of 
the settlement of Jamestown. They reveal both the scholarly nature 
of the conferences in which some of their points were hammered out 
and the careful editing of Mr. Smith. The number of new insights 
presented is exciting. 

The mood is set in a brief but brilliant view of the seventeenth 
century by Oscar Handlin, who suggests that a satisfactory understand- 
ing of later American history requires attention to this pivotal century 
when many of the most critical deviations from European patterns 
were begun. Specifically, he points to a devolution and decentraliza- 
tion of both civil and religious authority at a time when the reverse 
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process was continuing in Europe. Social disorder, the acceptance of. 
risk, and the very precariousness of life itself caused this divergence 
and contributed to the American sense of mission. One way or an- 
other, most of the succeeding essays examine portions of Handlin’s 
retrospective view. 

The Indians are introduced into the story by Wilcomb Washburn, 
who examines the white man’s justifications for dispossessing the 
Indian, and by Nancy Lurie, an anthropologist. Mrs. Lurie’s essay 
will be of interest to the historian for two reasons. First, she examines 
Indian-white relations, especially in Virginia, from the somewhat 
unusual viewpoint of the Indian. Second, holding as an anthropologist 
that the Indian did not have a primitive culture but merely a different 
culture from the white man, she suggests that in the seventeenth 
century the distance between the two cultures was really not so great. 

The foundations of seventeenth-century society are examined in 
two particularly perceptive essays by Mildred Campbell and Bernard 
Bailyn. Through a careful analysis of Bristol and London records, 
Miss Campbell is able to make more precise and positive statements 
about the backgrounds of indentured servants coming to America. 
She concludes that the great majority of these emigrants were of 
England’s “middling people”"—farmers, artisans, and tradesmen—and 
that there were even fewer laborers and convicts than recent scholars 
have suspected. Mr. Bailyn, studying Virginia society, finds that the 
traditional English location of political and social power in the same 
hands and the traditional patterns for maintaining political control 
were broken down. Primogeniture and entail, for example, never were 
really popular or effective in Virginia where there was no need to 
deprive the younger sons of a planter of estates. Bailyn further nar- 
rows the time of origin of Virginia’s leading eighteenth-century fami- 
lies to the period 1645 to 1665 and asserts that they were initially 
established upon claims against the colony or by other substantial 
assets. 

Three papers help to describe more satisfactorily the role of the 
church in the seventeenth century. William Seiler shows that the 
Virginia parish churches were so thoroughly Protestant that they 
were not merely low-church Anglican but often difficult to distinguish 
from separatist congregations. Even if this point can be carried too 
far, he makes a very significant observation of the similarities of lay 
control through Virginia vestry and New England congregation. Emil 
Oberholtzer, Jr., continuing his investigation of the maintenance of 
discipline in New England, is particularly alert in commenting upon 
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the shifting of civil and religious jurisdiction over certain offenses. 
Philip Haffenden documents his assertion that Restoration policy 
placed some reliance in maintaining political control upon Church of 
England authority. He suggests that toleration for the colonies was not 
an intentional policy but only a temporary expedient. The marriage 
of church and state was very effective in the island colonies. It was 
merely neglected, not abandoned, in many of the continental colonies. 

Richard Dunn takes a long view of the seventeenth century by 
examining the products of earliest historians of their own age. By 
looking at both colonial and English accounts of the colonies he 
is able to reveal significant divergences at an early point—a result 
not unexpected but still very important. 

The real value of this volume lies in the sackful of ideas and con- 
cepts it presents. Some will have to be rejected, but even those ought 
to stimulate productive thought. 

New York University Brooke HINDLE 


The County of Warren, North Carolina, 1586-1917. By Manly Wade 
Wellman. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1959. 
Pp. 282. Illustrations, appendixes, index. $6.00.) 

Most county histories are written by devoted natives with no literary 
experience and only an amateurs knowledge of research. Here, for 
a change, is a county history by an outsider with varied literary ex- 
perience and a knowledge of some of the peculiarities of historical 
research. A native of Portuguese West Africa, the son of missionary 
parents, and presently a resident of Chapel Hill, he cannot be sus- 
pected of writing local history to glorify the role of his ancestors. As 
the product of a successful writer who lives by his pen, his writing 
should at least be readable. And so it is. 

The story of Warren County, just south of Virginia in eastern North 
Carolina, flows smoothly from one point in time to the next. The 
arrangement is generally chronological, though people and events 
mentioned in one chapter may reappear as old friends without fur- 
ther introduction in later chapters. Instead of following the tried- 
and-true (and perhaps easier) pattern of a chapter on education, 
another on religion, another on geography, and so on, the author 
dares to be original by discussing more than one aspect of the county's 
history in a single chapter. Political campaigns, a newly opened girls’ 
school, and a bumper cotton crop are discussed in succession just as 
they happened. Population figures, facts on local leaders, descriptions 
of public buildings, local effects of wars, modes of transportation, 
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and a great variety of other phases of county life are told in ample 
but far from boring detail. 

The Warren County Historical Society, we are told in the foreword, 
was “tireless in the securing and evaluating of historical source ma- 
terial.” From the raw material furnished him, Wellman has given his 
benefactors a worthwhile history which will stand as a model for 
other local groups who can afford the luxury of a professional writer. 
An eight-page list of patrons suggests that the book was well-endowed. 

Genealogical material has been relegated to the appendix, which 
includes a list of taxables in the county in 1781, names of and sta- 
tistics concerning heads of families in 1790, a list of members of the 
North Carolina General Assembly from the county, lists of local office- 
holders since 1779, information on post offices and postmasters since 
1827, and a list of governors and members of Congress from the 
county. The index is thorough, although the printer carelessly mis- 
arranged several inches of type, thereby throwing a number of entries 
in N and W out of alphabetical order. 

Author Wellman would have been well-advised to look with a 
more critical eye either on some of his own sources or on the ma- 
terial furnished him by his benefactors. The pre-1663 Carolana is 
called Carolina; the Indian’s reputed source of copper, Chaunis 
Temoatan, is very clearly located in Warren County, yet such a care- 
ful student of the area as David B. Quinn has been unable to locate it; 
Nathanael Greene’s given name, as so often happens, is misspelled; the 
Mecklenburg Resolves are misquoted; and other unimportant slips 
occur from time to time. They will not, however, distract the general 
reader, and finding them may provide additional entertainment for 
those with more specialized knowledge. 

University of North Carolina WituuaM S. PoweLi 


Robert Rogers of the Rangers. By John R. Cuneo. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 308. Illustrations, bibliography, 
index. $6.00. ) 

Lawyers who write history, particularly those who seek to rehabili- 
tate the reputation of persons with whom historians may have dealt 
harshly, tend to produce briefs for the defense rather than history. 
I am happy to testify in this case that Mr. Cuneo has composed an 
able and fascinating biography of a remarkable American free from 
the slightest hint of legal jargon. Indeed, the book is very well-written. 

Rogers was the New Hampshire ranger who became the eyes and 
ears of the British army before Fort Ticonderoga. General Amherst 
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quickly perceived his usefulness and gave him his patronage. Rogers 
received the surrender of Detroit in 1760 and saved a force from 
annihilation there in 1763. After the war he obtained—in London— 
command of Fort Michilimackinac, from which place he was recalled 
in irons, tried for treason, and acquitted. Afterward he could never 
find himself and slid down and down into poverty and obscurity. 

Mr. Cuneo’s task was far from easy. There are still gaps of informa- 
tion despite his long and meticulous research. It is difficult also to make 
a hero out of a man who is overcome by circumstances or even by the 
machinations of others. First, Rogers was frustrated in getting his 
accounts settled. Then he failed to get the military recognition he 
merited, and when he did obtain a distinguished appointment he was 
undone by subordinates who complained to his superiors. Then he 
languished in debtors’ prison, declared himself a bankrupt, and dis- 
played naiveté in failing to take a clear stand in the Revolution. Is 
this the stuff of which even tragic heroes are made? Or is there a 
weakness here by which Rogers tripped himself? 

There is a good deal to be said for Rogers, and the author says it 
well. He shows, however, a tendency at times to personalize differences 
that likely had some principle motivating them. He demonstrates that 
General Gage disliked Rogers and implies the dislike was owing to 
envy of his greater competence in handling light troops. Some of it 
may well have been, but there was also a good measure of the aristo- 
cratic professional's contempt for all provincial amateurs. The author 
attributes to Sir William Johnson a jealousy of Roger's growing pres- 
tige with the western Indians, which he thinks Johnson indicated by 
objecting to Rogers’ permitting traders to go out among the tribes. 
But after the fright of Pontiac’s uprising, both Johnson and Gage 
sought to preserve peace by confining trade to posts where traders 
could be supervised and Indians protected from fraud. This limita- 
tion was not popular with traders, but it was an honest effort to elimi- 
nate a cause of friction, and Rogers’ disregard of the regulation was 
a serious infraction. Rogers was a singularly able man who was cer- 
tainly ill-handled, but as his fate repeats itself one wonders how in- 
nocent he could have been. 

The reader is left with two speculations floating just above his 
head—inferences from a powerful portrait. Here was a frontiersman 
who was the military counterpart of the civilian Daniel Boone. He 
may have been even more resourceful than Boone, for besides looking 
out for himself he could keep a troop of men invisible in enemy 
territory. One wonders whether by dying in 1765 rather than 1795 or 
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by taking the American side in the Revolution, Rogers might not have 
become a folk hero of the dimension of Boone. The other thought 
is whether the Rogers tactics, so snobbishly rejected by the British 
professionals, did not spell the difference in the two armies that met 
in 1775. Certainly the two armies did not fight alike, and Rogers 
seems as much the godfather of American methods as anyone else. 
The subject of this volume, therefore, cannot be dismissed as a minor 
military adventurer or a clever opportunist; he throws a much longer 
shadow. One closes the book with a sense of sadness that so able a 
military figure could not have achieved similar stature amid civilian 
or peacetime responsibilities. 

William L. Clements Library, Howarp H. PeckHaM 

University of Michigan 


The Age of Democratic Revolution: A Political History of Europe 
and America, 1760-1800. By R. R. Palmer. Volume I, The Chal- 
lenge. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1959. Pp x, 
534. Appendixes, index. $7.50. ) 

This volume covers the period 1760 to the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. It will be succeeded by a second volume, to be subtitled 
The Struggle, which will continue the narrative to about 1800. Among 
the chapters in this book are “Clashes with Monarchy,” “The British 
Parliament between King and People,” “Europe and the American 
Revolution,” “Democrats and Aristocrats—Dutch, Belgian and Swiss,” 
“The Lessons of Poland,” and “The French Revolution: The Explosion 
of 1789.” These selections from the titles of fifteen chapters are suf- 
ficient to imply that, while Professor Palmer covers a wide field, he 
is often obliged to tread well-beaten tracks. On the other hand, he has 
departed from the tradition which limits interest in the subject to 
Britain, France, and America and has included much valuable in- 
formation about Sweden, Poland, Russia, the Swiss Cantons, and the 
United Provinces. In the elucidation of this very wide range of en- 
quiry, he has made extensive use of books in languages not usually 
familiar to Western scholars, and he has freely confessed his debt 
to friends and colleagues who have placed at his disposal their 
familiarity with such languages. This is characteristic of the con- 
scientiousness which the author has always shown in his published 
work, and it need hardly be added that the book is distinguished by 
moderation and restraint. 

Professor Palmer’s central thesis is that, in the decades after about 
1760, there was an “aristocratic resurgence” before which popular or 
democratic forces had to yield. The thesis—not a new one—is clearly 
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evidenced from many examples, such as the failure of the Dutch 
patriots of the 1780's in their struggle with the Orange faction; the 
victory of the Genevan patriciate and their exclusion of Rousseau; 
the suppression of the nobility by Gustavus III of Sweden; the failure 
in France of the projected reforms of Maupeou and Turgot, and, 
perhaps most notable of all, the successful resistance of the British 
Parliament to demands for reform. In such heterogeneous examples it 
is difficult to find any common ground, nor is there any obvious 
analogy between, for example, the failure of the Swedish nobility and 
the success of the English. As the eighteenth century advanced there 
was manifested increasing self-consciousness among the peoples of 
western Europe; a social class vocal in one country might be silent in 
another; but their questionings—from whatever source and with what- 
ever justification—were usually answered by a categoric No. For 
comment one is tempted to take refuge in Newton’s third law: To 
every force there is an equal and opposite reaction. 

If the province of the reviewer is to be critical, Professor Palmer’s 
caution and habitual accuracy of statement leave little opportunity 
for the exercise of that faculty. Nevertheless, some readers may feel 
that the book seldom pierces the surface of well-established fact and 
that what it gains in breadth it loses in depth. The subtitle ig The 
Challenge. But challenge to what? As interpreted in this book, the 
term means criticism of established or dominant institutions in each- 
of many states; accordingly, in few instances was the challenge the 
same in character or significance. It is difficult to deduce anything 
very coherent from such a polyglot medley of discontent. A more 
satisfactory foundation might have been found by analyzing those 
elements that were shared by western European states, whether in 
institutions or in political ideas, and then showing the corrosion or 
undermining of these common elements. Such a method would at 
least have provided an opportunity for raising certain general ques- 
tions. Did the established churches help to maintain some degree of 
inertia against, for example, the philosophes in France and the Prot- 
estant dissenters in England? Was the Ancien Régime dependent 
ultimately on a property basis, and was that basis beginning to be 
questioned? Was the revolutionary spirit fostered by bad economic 
conditions or by good ones? These are a few of the general points 
that might have been discussed, even if some of the political informa- 
tion had to be sacrificed. It may be added that Professor Palmer has 
not drawn so freely as he might from the literature, the law, or the 
political theory of his period. True, the book is described as a political 
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history, but readers expect some account of the forces at work be- 
neath the surface. 
Rice Institute Davi Occ 


On the Threshold of Liberty: Journal of a Frenchman's Tour of the 
American Colonies in 1777. Translated by Edward D. Seeber. 
Indiana University Publications, Humanities Series, Number 43. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1959. Pp. x, 172. Biblio- 
graphical footnotes, index. $3.00. ) 

The anonymous author of this short and intriguing journal was a 
Frenchman whose reason for touring the colonies is not known aside 
from a professed desire for adventure. His long and often perceptive 
discussions on trade and finance together with his obvious preference 
for coastal trading towns suggest, however, that he may have been 
a commercial agent. As with any short-term visitor, the Frenchman 
gained only a superficial knowledge of his hosts. And as with most 
such travelers he did not let this lack of knowledge prevent him from 
making sweeping generalizations. His comments on the social and 
political aspects of colonial society are of little value. In fact his under- 
standing of the federal ties between the Congress and the states was 
completely fallacious. He did see rather clear distinctions between 
the Northern and Southern colonies and predicted that the Southern 
colonies would become economically subservient to the Northern areas. 
He also noted American expansionist desires which even at this early 
date included the Caribbean islands and Mexico. 

The value of the journal lies not in what the writer actually saw 
in the colonies, but what he wanted to see there. What he disliked 
about France and Frenchmen he found admirable about America and 
Americans. Because he came expecting to find the new citadel of 
freedom and liberty, he found it. He constantly returns to these favor- 
ite themes and chastises his fellow Frenchmen for failing to appreciate 
these distinctive American characteristics. His descriptions of the 
culture seem to include only superlatives, his one adverse criticism 
being a dislike for American Protestantism, which he found to be as 
hypocritical as French Catholicism. At times he seems determined to 
dramatize American society in order to make French society inferior 
by comparison. This leads to constant hyperbole about an idyllic 
American society. 

The most important comments are on French motivations for com- 
ing to America and on Franco-American relations. The writer had 
no grand illusions concerning a postwar alliance between the two 
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nations although he did expect France to regain Canada. He felt that 
the French were “universally disliked” because the typical Frenchman 
was a “scoffer, a freethinker, a dandy, a seducer.” Most French officers 
came to the colonies seeking quick wealth, an advantageous marriage, 
and social position. When these were not forthcoming, the officers 
became highly critical of American equalitarianism. 

As Professor Seeber notes in his introduction, this journal is not 
among the more important sources for the Revolutionary period. The 
primary value of the book is the Frenchman’s national seif-criticism. 
But despite the narrator’s obvious lack of style, the journal is sur- 
prisingly interesting reading. 

University of Virginia. Davip ALAN WILLIAMS 


The Family Quarrel: A Journey Through the Years of the Revolution. 
By Elswyth Thane. (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1959. 
Pp. 308. Illustrations, index. $4.75. ) 

In 1848 the indifferenve of the United States toward the War for 
Independence disturbed Benson J. Lossing, an editor and wood en- 
graver. He resolved to stimulate waning patriotism by a book which 
would recall the deeds and achievements of those who had been en- 
gaged in that conflict. Hitching his horse “Charley” to a Dearborn 
wagon, he set out to record, by sketches, and words, the battlefields, 
events, and memories of the Revolution. Five years and eight thousand 
miles later, he had completed his Pictorial Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion, an original idea well-executed and one to which historians still 
turn today for details which cannot be found elsewhere. 

Lossing’s volume provides the thread for the story of The Family 
Quarrel. Because the Southern campaign of 1780-1781 best exemplifies 
the Revolution as a civil war, Miss Thane has selected quotations from 
that portion of Lossing’s work as a frame to write around. It appears 
that approximately one half of The Family Quarrel is composed of 
selections from the Field Book of the Revolution. The exact percentage 
is not easily determined, for the use of quotation marks is not always 
consistent. 

In general the format of the book follows the pattern of a quota- 
tion from Lossing followed by Miss Thane’s elaboration. So faith- 
fully does she follow Lossing’s peregrinations, that this book, like the 
original, becomes a geographical rather than a chronological pro- 
gression. The Field Book was as much travel journal as history, and 
was well-received in its day, but this arrangement seems ill-suited as 
a modern vehicle for telling the story of the Revolution. The con- 
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fusion of the general reader (to whom this book is obviously directed ) 
is only intensified by the frequent digressions. These deviations are in 
themselves inconsistent, ranging from the courtship of Alexander 
Hamilton to the restoration of Mount Vernon. 

The Family Quarrel is peppered with errors and dogmatic inter- 
pretations. For instance, the controversial Governor William Berkeley 
of Virginia is summarily dismissed as “bad old Governor Berkeley”; 
Cornwallis is depicted as a “reluctant” soldier fighting the rebels 
only because of orders; the distance from Williamsburg to Yorktown 
is considerably more than four miles. Space does not permit the 
listing of errors involving battle details. Characterizations are drawn 
with an opinionated pen. Horatio Gates, long a favorite whipping 
boy for military historians, was never the evil, scheming person 
pictured here, and certainly not all of his actions should be ridiculed. 
Such arbitrary judgments lead one to suspect that perhaps they were 
arrived at in an effort to turn a neat phrase. 

The primary virtue of this book is its sprightly style. Footnotes or 
a bibliography might have revealed the source of much of the mis- 
information contained in this book. 

Tulane University Hucn F. RAnxrn 


Myths and Men: Patrick Henry, George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson. By Bernard Mayo. Eugenia Dorothy Blount Lamar 
Memorial Lectures, 1958. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1959. Pp. 71. $2.50.) 

This slender volume contains three scholarly lectures, delivered 
at Mercer University, in which the author as “historian-detective” 
undertakes to separate Patrick Henry, George Washington, and 
Thomas Jefferson from their obscuring legends. He reports his findings 
in these three case histories of American hero worship. 

Since 1858 when the bronzes of Washington, Henry, and Jefferson 
were unveiled in Richmond's Capitol Square, styles in biography 
have suffered considerable change. So also have styles in consumers 
of biography. The reader’s approach today is no more like that of 
yesterday than the current biographer’s approach resembles that of a 
yesteryear. History has been abused and misused by the scheming, the 
clever, the lazy, the careless writer, content with a thin section of 
evidence or afflicted with a precious theory or predilection. Facts may 
be ignored or shaped to falsify as readily as to testify. Far too often a 
modicum of proof constitutes unlimited license for a blue expanse 
of fiction. It is increasingly clear that accuracy and restraint are the 
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more enduring, more persuasive qualities of biographical writing. We 
have come a long way toward a realistic appraisal of our heroes, 
but the struggle for emancipation from the mythical and the epigram- 
matic must go on. 

In 1858 the myth of George Washington in all its sickening ab- 
surdity was formidable. As Freeman wrestled in recent years to re- 
lease the man from the legend, he was moved to lament, “Tradition 
must have nine lives, surely!” Bernard Mayo points out that Washing- 
ton first was elevated to “Freedom’s myth” and “more than man” by 
none other than Jefferson on the occasion of his own first inaugural. 
This pronouncement opened the way for Parson Weems who, in 
lifting the Father of his Country to the very heights of heaven, 
established himself as father of the American myth. Mayo’s critique 
moves from Weems to Patrick Henry’s first biographer, William Wirt, 
also given to romanticizing, to Lord Macaulay, vilifier of Jefferson, 
and to other chroniclers between and beyond these. Mayo identifies 
alike idolators and iconoclasts of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. He pays homage to Douglas Southall Freeman, Robert Douthat 
Meade, and Dumas Malone, who exemplify the ideal of the scholar— 
to make truth dynamic. 

Patrick Henry's eloquence was only one of many aspects of his 
life that lent themselves to the craft of the mythmaker. Popular im- 
pressions are contradictory, and the interpretations of scholars con- 
flict. Phrases of Wirt’s own fashioning were put on Henry's lips; facets 
other than his speeches were embellished out of “reminiscences, the 
very stuff of myths.” Although Meade’s first volume discloses the 
youthful Henry as a man rather than a myth, Henry, more than most 
heroes, has presented an enigma to both his contemporaries and his 
biographers. 

After Weems, John Marshall, Jared Sparks, and others continued to 
glorify Washington, while Jefferson’s reputation further declined. But, 
championed by Henry S. Randall and subsequent historians, Jefferson 
in time was carried to Olympus and today shines in triumph as a 
national hero. While Randall's defensive efforts in the mid-nineteenth 
century found indifferent audience, Jefferson’s biographer today en- 
joys an appreciative public. 

To offset the bright image created by idolators, the iconoclasts 
arose to produce the dark image—equally false in its imbalance and 
equally offensive. In their reactionary handling of idolized and 
idealized heroes, these zealots were guilty of mythmaking also. 
Washington became the perfect target for the “corrective” treatment 
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of twentieth-century debunkers, and Jefferson’s image became ever 
brighter. 

On behalf of all faithful biography it should be remembered that 
the full measure of a man is not to be expected when he appears 
simply as one of the dramatis personae in the portrayal of another 
individual on whom the spotlight is constantly focused. By that token, 
it was not incumbent upon Freeman or his associates in a life of 
Washington to fix the ultimate niche for Jefferson; that is the province 
of Dumas Malone in our generation. 

Bernard Mayo has skillfully described the enigma of Patrick Henry; 
he has effectively outlined Washington’s rescue from obscuring neb- 
ulae; he has admirably explained the strange case of Thomas Jefferson. 
In his preface the author mentions a fourth discourse on the bio- 
graphical approach to history. Doubtless this collection would have 
been enhanced by its inclusion as the introductory chapter. But that 
is slight criticism indeed. 

Richmond, Virginia Mary Weis AsHworTH 


The Adams-Jefferson Letters: The Complete Correspondence Between 
Thomas Jefferson and Abigail and John Adams. Edited by Lester 
J. Cappon. (Chapel Hill: Published for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Va., by the 
University of North Carolina Press, 1959. Two volumes. Pp. li, 
638. Illustrations, index. $12.50.) 

No other exchange of letters so clearly reflects the great moments 
and motives of American history as does that carried on between 
the second and third Presidents. Conscious actors on a great scene 
for more than six decades, partners in launching the ship of state, 
colleagues in representing it abroad, rivals for its highest command, 
estranged and reunited in spirit, over a period of half a century these 
philosopher-statesmen wrote of their plans, their doubts, and finally 
something of their achievements. Yet their correspondence has never 
been published in full until now. And to round out even the official 
as well as the personal side of their relationship, the editor has wisely 
included Mrs. Adams’ letters with those of her husband. 

Historians may pause before the two handsome volumes and ask 
whether the projects now under way, the inclusive editions of the 
papers of both Adams and Jefferson, might not well make the present 
undertaking unnecessary. The answer is No, on at least two counts. 
First, a complete text of these letters will probably not be available 
in the longer and more ambitious work for almost a generation. 
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Second, even then this fifty-year-long conversation on paper will lose, 
when published in chronological order with thousands of others of 
the authors’ papers interspersed among and between these items, all 
the charming and significant unity it here possesses. 

Mr. Cappon has given us a beautifully edited text, in chronological 
order, beginning with a letter from the young Jefferson of May 16, 
1777, and concluding with a brief but graceful note from Adams of 
April 17, 1826, upon the occasion of a visit from Jefferson’s grandson. 
The first volume carries the correspondence through October 25, 
1804, four years after the two had severed all but formal communica- 
tion after the bitter political campaign of 1800. These are the in- 
trinsically less interesting, and the less known letters. The second 
volume begins withthe letter of January 12, 1812, when the two retired 
statesmen, through the good offices of their mutual friend Benjamin 
Rush, resumed the informal communication which was to be their 
delight during the remainder of their lives. The editor's task for the 
first volume was made immeasurably easier by the fact that fifteen 
volumes of the Jefferson Papers have already appeared, but even for 
these letters he had to adapt notes and other materials to fit his needs. 
A brief but comprehensive critical introduction surveys the careers 
of the two men in relation to their letters and divides the correspond- 
ence into chapters, thirteen in all, of “natural” chronological units, 
each with a brief but useful introductory commentary. Footnotes 
are kept to a minimum, the index supplying the necessary data on 
individuals referred to in the text. If the editor has sinned at all, it is in 
the right direction, that of too little rather than too much annotation. 
He has kept a clear, uncluttered page that is easy to read. 

Conscious of their place as “Argonauts” of a great voyage, these two 
gentlemen of the Enlightenment expressed to each other all their 
hopes and fears for the nation they had done so much to bring into 
existence. Federalist and Republican, champions respectively of an 
hereditary and a natural aristocracy, they complement each other 
much more than they oppose. Adams was eager to discuss religion 
and immorality, Jefferson history and science, yet both were in- 
terested in all these things. Jefferson wrote that “My temperament 
is sanguine. I steer my bark with Hope in the head, leaving Fear 
astern.” Adams replied, “I admire your navigation and should like 
to sail with you,” yet more often than not he doubts that man has 
that sole quality which can improve him—a really rational mind. 
Jefferson became enthusiastic over human potentialities; Adams voiced 
words of caution. Yet Jefferson was the successful practical politician 
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and Adams the moralist in office who held himself aloof from the 
arena. 

It was Mrs. Adams who brought out in Jefferson a playfulness, a 
humorous grace, a warm natural affection not even evident in his 
love letters to Maria Cosway. The combination of “news and banter” 
which makes up most of her portion of their exchange in the earlier 
years reveals a third quick and noble mind which was a strong partner 
in this friendship of New England and Virginia. It is not strange that 
in dreaming of a future life, Jefferson visualized both Abigail and 
John Adams at his side, talking face to face as they had so wished to 
do in life. 

University of Tennessee Ricuarp Beate Davis 


The Victor and the Spoils: A Life of William L. Marcy. By Ivor 
Debenham Spencer. (Providence: Brown University Press, 1959. 
Pp. xii, 438. Illustration, bibliographical note, index. $8.00.) 

In this first full-length biography of William Learned Marcy, Pro- 
fessor Spencer has rescued from anonymity a man who achieved great 
prominence in his day but who has been relegated to the periphery 
of history by succeeding generations. The author has produced a can- 
did, well-balanced appraisal of Marcy's career, written in clear, at- 
tractive prose. This is not a great biography, but it is a very good 
one. 

Marcy, who was born in Massachusetts in 1786 and educated at 
Brown, went in 1808 to Troy, New York, where he studied law and 
was admitted to the bar. His subsequent career was almost wholly 
devoted to politics and the holding of public office. Associating him- 
self with the Jeffersonian Republicans, he became a newspaper editor, 
served briefly in the War of 1812 and held minor local offices before 
becoming one of the original members of Martin Van Buren’s famous 
Albany Regency. Appointed adjutant general of New York in 1821, 
he was successively comptroller, associate justice of the state supreme 
court, United States senator, governor, receiver for a defunct bank, 
Mexican claims commissioner, Polk’s secretary of war and, finally, 
secretary of state in Pierce’s cabinet. 

Known widely for his famous dictum in the Senate, “To the Victor 
belong the spoils of war,” Marcy was, in modern phraseology, an 
“old pro” in politics—and he had both the strengths and weaknesses 
that term implies. Completely devoted to his party, he sought to 
make that party an instrument of good government (and personal 
advancement), but he was frequently compelled to temporize and, 
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for party good, to accept men and measures not to his taste or in 
accordance with his judgment. Not a great leader, Marcy might still 
have received the Presidency but for the developing sectional strife 
over slavery and the internecine warfare of the New York Democracy. 

Professor Spencer follows Marcy in his long public career with 
a sympathetic but not uncritical eye. He concludes that Marcy “was 
an admirable administrator, a discreet and tactful party organizer, 
and a talented writer,” who, on the whole, served his country well. 
His chief deficiencies were that he too often let others determine 
policy, giving them support against his own better judgment, and 
that he had an avid desire for office, which did much to explain, if 
not excuse, his deferring to unwise leadership. 

Approximately half the book is devoted to Marcy as secretary of 
state, and it is evident that he was a competent administrator and 
able negotiator who was much hampered by Pierce’s catering to 
Southern expansionists. On the other hand, it is apparent that Marcy 
pursued lines of policy already established and that his diplomacy 
was episodic. Whether it could have been otherwise under the cir- 
cumstances is doubtful. This detailed study of Marcy’s diplomacy by 
Professor Spencer does little to alter previous interpretations, although 
it does demonstrate that Marcy achieved more than he has received 
credit for. 

One weakness of the book is that the motives for Marcy's actions 
are sometimes unclear because the author has failed to provide 
sufficient background and to delineate sharply Marcy’s supporters and 
opponents. On the editorial side, it may be noted that the author 
(or his editor) has been somewhat capricious in handling compound 
words and has an extraordinary aversion to capitalization. More to be 
regretted are his overly elliptical footnotes. In the absence of a bibli- 
ography, “op. cit.” references are more annoying than useful. The 
use of “ditto” is likewise a new departure in scholarly annotation, at 
least to this reviewer. The typography is good, and proofreading 
errors are few. 

Pennsylvania Historical S. W. HiccinsoTHAM 

and Museum Commission 


Bluegrass Craftsman: Being the Reminiscences of Ebenezer Hiram 
Stedman, Papermaker, 1808-1885. Edited by Frances L. S. Dugan 
and Jacqueline P. Bull. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 
1959. Pp. xxi, 226. Index. $5.00. ) 

Ebenezer Hiram Stedman, pioneer papermaker in Kentucky, a 
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skilled craftsman, and descendant of a long line of Yankee inventors, 
wrote late in life a series of letters to his eldest daughter Sophronia 
(always shortened to Sophy) which comprise the major part of this 
little book. Included as an appendix is a little treatise: “Being a Short 
History of the Craft of Papermaking in Early Kentucky.” And here 
it should be noted that this brief twelve-page treatise, together with 
the excellent introduction by the two editors, comprises the most 
significant part of this volume. Nowhere else will one find so much 
historical information on the early history of papermaking and early 
newspapers packed into twenty-two printed pages. The introduction 
alone is worth reprinting as a brochure or pamphlet; it might en- 
courage other states to come up with similar studies. 

Students of American technology will find in the appendix one of 
the best short documents ever published on this subject. Despite the 
crudity of this old master’s language, his phonetic spelling, and his 
disregard of the proper use of capital letters, punctuation, and sentence 
structure, he has set down successful formulas for early papermaking, 
including a few crude drawings, that would be a credit to any modern 
researcher in this field. The editors quote Dard Hunter, an authority 
on papermaking as a handcraft, as saying that this brief paper 
is “the most comprehensive description of early nineteenth century 
papermaking that has been written,” to which this reviewer must 
agree. 

Turning to the letters which Stedman wrote, one gets a close-up 
view of the life, labor, and customs of pioneer Kentuckians. And 
what a picture. No man ever worked harder or put in more hours 
than Ebenezer. Even on his wedding night (January 29, 1833) he 
observed the same routine. The guests had departed, and “at 10 we 
were in bed.” But note: “I got up & dressed and went to the mill at 
two o'clock.” 

Stedman continued to work long hours. He soon was able to buy 
a run-down mill owned by Amos Kendall; he repaired it and soon 
had it in operation. He pioneered in other business ventures including 
boatbuilding, sawmilling, and gristmilling. His businesses prospered. 

He and his family began “stepping out” in society. He bought a 
silver-mounted barouche with silver-mounted harness for his horses. 
Before this his wife had had to ride an old sorrel pacing horse that 
was “Two windy. He would Brake wind Every Hundred yards. . . 
and then such laughter, but Mother Could injoy it as well as the 
Ballance.” 

Throughout his letters Ebenezer touched on a number of inter- 
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esting events: deer hunts, squirrel hunts (for the millhands, his brother 
Anson “Killed and Cooked 100 hundred nice Fat tender Squirrels 
Every day and he don them up Brown”), camp meetings, baptisms, 
funerals, court trials, visits of Andrew Jackson, James Monroe, and 
General Lafayette, the coming of railroads, and just about everything 
else that was happening in central Kentucky during the second quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century 

The Civil War brought an abrupt end to Ebenezer’s business. But 
he, probably more than any other individual, had advanced the art 
of papermaking technology to the point where Kentucky had become 
independent of all imported paper. The editors and the University 
of Kentucky Press are to be congratulated on sharing these letters 
that for more than eighty years remained unpublished. 

Rollins College Joun W. OLIVER 


Fighters for Freedom: The History of Anti-Slavery Activities of Men 
and Women Associated with Knox College. By Hermann R. 
Muelder. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. 428. 
Appendix, bibliography, index. $6.50. ) 

A quarter-century ago Gilbert H. Barnes demonstrated that much 
of the energy and leadership for the antislavery movement in the 
Midwest came from a series of religious revivals promoted in western 
New York by Charles G. Finney. Ten years later Robert S. Fletcher 
traced the influence of those revivals on Oberlin College, and, in turn, 
of Oberlin on the pre-Civil War reform movements. Now Professor 
Muelder shows that Knox College in Galesburg, Illinois, like Oberlin, 
was a product of the Finney revivals and that it too became an im- 
portant center of antislavery thought and action. 

If this book were only a history of the antislavery activities of the 
men and women associated with Knox College (as its title states), it 
would probably be of little more than local interest. In fact, the study 
adds considerable to our knowledge of ante bellum history by tracing 
the spread of abolitionism into a state that eventually served as a 
stronghold of antislavery sentiment and anti-Southern deed. The 
account is unfortunately confined largely to the surface of events. 
Although the antislavery evangelists, editors, and professors are named, 
their enterprises detailed and their interrelationships made clear, 
one finds little discussion of their motives. But it is no small achieve- 
ment to have pieced together from so many varied sources an account 
of the backgrounds and activities of these influential, but obscure, 
men and women. 
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The book suffers more seriously from the single-minded purpose 
with which the author pursued his intention to trace only the re- 
formers of the Knox group. By thus limiting his subject, he has helped 
to create an unwarranted impression of the character of the Mid- 
western antislavery movement. Although it is useful to know that 
many Illinois abolitionists originated in New York's Burned-over 
District, an effort to find in them the focus of antislavery activity 
inevitably produces distortion. Quakers, New England Garrisonians, 
English immigrants, and antislavery refugees from the South do not 
receive the attention they merit. Just as a similar exclusion creates a 
skewed view of abolitionism in Barnes’ work, so one finds a lack of 
balance in this one. After all, the first New York immigrants did not 
arrive in Galesburg until the summer of 1836. Thus the considerable 
support which Elijah P. Lovejoy received in Illinois before that date 
must have come from sources other than Knox, and the movement 
which led to the founding of a state antislavery society in 1837 must 
also have originated for the most part elsewhere. Furthermore, by the 
early 1840's the leadership of the Illinois movement had clearly shifted 
northward to Chicago. Obviously major sources of antislavery energy 
existed in Illinois other than those supplied by the Knox representa- 
tives of the Finney revivals. Not even the threefold quotation of a 
newspaper statement regarding the high esteem in which abolitionists 
held Knox suffices to convince the reader that the importance of the 
Knox group is not exaggerated (pp. 83, 243, 329). 

Nonetheless, with those reservations, Fighters for Freedom is a use- 
ful addition to the growing literature of abolitionism. That particular 
reform, we are reminded, was primarily a concern of the respectable, 
well-educated, religious, middle class. By identifying so many leading 
Illinois abolitionists with the Finney revivals, Professor Muelder has 
helped to support Barnes’ interpretation of the religious origins of 
the antislavery crusade. He has also shown to how large an extent 
the spread of organized abolitionism was the result of personal contact 
and how tightly knit at all levels was the group that conducted its 
affairs. 

Texas Technological College Merton L. Ditton 


Abraham Lincoln: A New Portrait. Edited by Henry B. Kranz. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. Pp. 252. Chronology, bibliogra- 
phy. $4.00.) 

This is not a book which is simple to describe. It is in part a col- 
lection of articles concerning Lincoln by present-day writers, in part 
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a collection of comments about Lincoln by some of his contemporaries, 
in part a collection of excerpts from writings by Lincoln himself, 
and in part a collection of anecdotes told by various individuals in 
illustration of Lincoln’s sense of humor. To this has been added a 
“Chronology of Abraham Lincoln” and a “Lincoln Bibliography” of 
“some of the more important works published since 1900.” 

The longest portion of the volume, the collection of articles about 
Lincoln by present-day authors, consists of twenty-two articles, all 
of which are brief. Of the authors of these articles, fifteen are profes- 
sional historians and include some of the best known Lincoln scholars 
of our own day : Wiley, Wish, Bernard, Donald, Riddle, Monaghan, 
T. Harry Williams, Zornow, Bruce, Mearns, Miers, Blegen, Current, 
Basler, and Stern. One author is the philosopher T. V. Smith, while 
the others, as well as the editor, are writers on Lincoln themes who 
are not historians by training : William H. Townsend, Ralph G. Lind- 
strom, Richard Hanser, Carl Haverlin, Benjamin Barondess, and 
Arnold Gates. 

The title of the book proclaims a new portrait of Lincoln, but the 
editor explains that this means not “fresh and surprising material,” but 
the use of “a different, untried approach” in describing Lincoln—an 
approach which is “different and new because a number of distin- 
guished historians . . . were asked to join in one effort; each of them 
is now viewing in a short, succinct and analytical essay a single aspect 
of Lincoln’s singular personality.” From this approach, it was hoped, 
“a new multicolored image” of Lincoln “in mosaic form would emerge 
and explain some of his enigma.” This approach and the book as a 
whole, with its brief, general, and unannotated articles, is intended 
presumably for the “non-specialist reader.” Does the volume impress 
“non-specialist readers” with “a new multicolored image” of Lincoln 
which explains to them “some of his enigma”? This reviewer has no 
information concerning the effects of the book upon such readers and 
thus cannot speak to that point with any evidence. 

Any standard for evaluating Abraham Lincoln: A New Portrait 
other than its effects upon “non-specialist readers” may seem irrele- 
vant and misleading to its editor and contributors. This reviewer 
wishes to be fair in judging a book designed for the general reader, 
but if such a book is reviewed in the Journal of Southern History it 
would seem legitimate to raise the question whether this journal's 
readers will find the book intellectually provocative and stimulating. 
To that question, the reviewer answers, “Probably not.” Some of the 
articles in the book discuss topics which may be new, or virtually new, 
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in the sense that they have not appeared frequently in the vast 
literature concerning Lincoln—as, for example, the articles on “Lincoln 
and the Sciences” or “Lincoln and the Poets” or “Lincoln and Music.” 
The articles as a group, however, seem to traverse ground familiar 
to historians and to arrive at conclusions concerning Lincoln well- 
known to historians. There is, moreover, considerable duplication of 
ideas and of words in the various articles, and in some articles the 
dominant tone is such unqualified and unsophisticated adulation of 
Lincoln that even his most devoted admirers may consider them 
unrealistic and unperceptive. 

Readers of this journal who are interested in possible “new por- 
traits” of Lincoln will probably continue to prefer such volumes 
published in the past decade as T. Harry Williams’ Lincoln and His 
Generals (1952), Donald’s Lincoln Reconsidered (1956), and Cur- 
rent’s The Lincoln Nobody Knows (1958). This reviewer is decidedly 
in sympathy with attempts to write history for “non-specialist readers,” 
and he thinks that these three volumes demonstrate that it is possible 
to write history which will have appeal and value both for “non- 
specialist readers” and for trained historians. 

University of Washington Tuomas J. Pressy 


The Old South Illustrated. By Porte Crayon (David Hunter Strother, 
pseud.) Edited with an introduction by Cecil D. Elby, Jr. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. 296. Illustra- 
tions, bibliographical appendix. $6.00. ) 

The text of this book is taken from a series of articles contributed 
from 1853 to 1858 to Harper's New Monthly Magazine by Porte 
Crayon and illustrated by him. They describe journeys made by the 
author to Virginia (including West Virginia), North Carolina, and 
eastern Tennessee; the original illustrations, here reproduced with the 
text, depict scenes and persons encountered on the way. 

Of Porte Crayon it may be said that, like the lineage of Childe 
Harold, he was of fame and had been glorious in another day. But 
both the fame and the glory have now long departed and the present 
generation knows nothing of him except, perhaps, some hazy recol- 
lection of his illustrations. For this all but total eclipse of a once 
prominent luminary the chief cause, probably, is that Porte Crayon’s 
articles appeared only in magazine form. Only the Virginia material 
ever was published in book form. Readers will browse through old 
books but rarely will they take the trouble to read files of old maga- 
zines. Contributions (including book reviews) to periodicals, his- 
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torical as well as literary, are there entombed and lost to all but the 
avid researcher. Even book publications would hardly have preserved 
Porte Crayon from oblivion, because the scenes he depicted have 
now become familiar and so have lost all those charms of novelty 
which commended them to the readers of the fifties. Moreover Porte 
Crayon’s diction with its manifest striving for fine writing, artificial 
dialogue, and labored humor would be as repellent to the changed 
and, perhaps improved, taste of today as are the writings of Simms 
and Melville. 

For not all these things, of course, was Porte Crayon responsible, 
and his editor for none of them. One may only question the editor's 
judgment in choosing to make a book on this subject and inspect the 
skill with which he has done his editing. It is the opinion of the re- 
viewer that the book is well worth the doing. Porte Crayon was at one 
time a figure of importance in our history, however much he may have 
passed from our memory. It is surely the task of the historian to 
recall the forgotten and to restore the ephemeral to the end that we 
may view the past as it actually was. There is small likelihood that 
Porte Crayon can be revived as a literary figure or that he should be, 
but he had his place in our history, and it is not ill that we be re- 
minded of it. 

It only remains to be said that the editor has done his editorial 
work well. He has shown good judgment in making excerpts from 
the original text, and in only one instance has the reviewer been able 
to detect the line of scission glaringly evident. 

Tallahassee, Florida R. S. Correriy 


Road to Harpers Ferry. By J. C. Furnas. (New York: William Sloane 
Associates, 1959. Pp. 477. Illustrations, works consulted, appendix, 
index. $6.00. ) 

This is a curious book to define. Partly it is an analytical narrative 
of the Gerrit Smith group who supported John Brown, and partly 
it is a highly detailed account of the African regions from which the 
slave supply was drawn, with further details of the passage of slaves 
to America. Without the faintest implication of being privy to the 
purpose of the author, the reviewer would think that basically these 
are subjects for two different books, blended here by the technical 
device of framing the African sections within the story of the maniacal 
Brown. The African passages are by far the more interesting, largely 
by reason of their freshness. This study does not, however, extend into 
the varieties of behavior which characterized the different groups 
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of Negroes in their adaptiveness to plantations. In America the Negro 
comes to represent slavery as an institution, and this institution forms 
the connective link for development of the lunatic fringe of aboli- 
tionists. Mr. Furnas is extremely forthright in using contemporary 
knowledge in psychology to explain the warped, egocentric machina- 
tions of these fanatics. Similarly, he accepts the current view of Brown 
as a megalomaniac, whose fantastic scheme is explained by his delusion 
that he could promote a successful insurrection. His historical-military 
studies had convinced him that a nucleus of insurrectionary slaves 
could ultimately overthrow the planters. Furnas points out that Brown 
had no more interest in the Negro than did the Abolitionists and that 
they were motivated primarily by hatred of the planters. He uses for 
them a descriptive compound word, “self-senters,” which he implies 
would apply as well to their kindred spirits on the present scene. 

Unfortunately, the author’s dexterity with phrases has led him to 
a certain glibness, a sprightliness not entirely appropriate to the sub- 
ject. Mr. Furnas has been exceedingly successful in non-fiction writing, 
and the surface sheen gives little suggestion of the research and organi- 
zation which has gone into this book. If his ideas about these un- 
savory characters offer little originality in the background of con- 
temporary interpretation, they are presented forcefully and en- 
gagingly. Yet, since the basic intention never seems quite clear, The 
Road to Harpers Ferry leaves a confused impression. 

New York, New York Cuirrrorp DowDEY 


The War for the Union. By Allan Nevins. Volume I, The Improvised 
War, 1861-1862. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. Pp. 
xii, 436. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, appendixes, index. 
$7.50. ) 

In his earlier volumes, Ordeal of the Union and The Emergence 
of Lincoln, Allan Nevins has described “the demagogy, selfishness, 
and blindness” which produced what he calls, “a needless war.” His 
fifth volume deals with the first year of this “people’s war” and its 
“impact on national character.” Its thesis, and that of the volumes 
which are to follow, is that the American Civil War “measurably 
transformed an inchoate nation, individualistic in temper and wedded 
to improvisation, into a shaped and disciplined nation, increasingly 
aware of the importance of plan and control.” 

Since such a nation is to be the final product of the war, Nevins 
deals only with what he thinks became permanent in its life. Such 
an approach fixes his attention almost exclusively on the North. “Much 
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of the Confederate effort,” he says, “appears too transitory to require 
detailed treatment.” The South, as a consequence, comes into his 
story only as a somewhat vague and sinister force driving the North 
to accept the discipline and planning necessary to produce the age 
of John D. Rockefeller and Henry Ford. 

As always Nevins does exceptionally well what he sets out to do. 
There is breadth in his writing, richness of detail, something new 
in every chapter, sharply etched characterizations, and opinions ex- 
pressed with informed conviction. In no other general work will one 
find so full and clear a statement of how the Northern army was 
created, armed, provisioned, and trained. There is a far better picture 
of what went on in Missouri than can be found elsewhere; Frank 
Blair and Nathaniel Lyon receive harsh but deserved treatment, and 
Frémont gets a fair deal. A nice balance is maintained in weighing 
the virtues and the weaknesses of George B. McClellan and Simon 
Cameron, and circumstances are allowed to play a part in the failure 
of each. Seward comes off rather badly. He had too many ideas of his 
own. Lincoln is seldom wrong, but most of the state governors and 
the members of Congress bungle things badly. 

In fact, the theme which runs through the whole book is the pre- 
valence of individualism and the absence of central, efficient planning. 
Only McClellan in discipling the army and Meigs in gathering sup- 
plies seem to have revealed any of the qualities so essential to life in an 
organic nation at war or in peace. 

It is thus clear that the approach is the important thing in Nevins’ 
work. It determines both his scope and his evaluations. Because of it 
the war ceases to be a national tragedy and becomes a glorious 
road into modern America. It makes him blind to the fact that the 
modern age of consolidated nationalism and of the Industrial and 
Communication Revolutions was already sweeping the whole Atlantic 
Basin. The war, of course, hastened its progress in the United States, 
but it also exaggerated and distorted movements already under way 
and burdened their course with the abnormalities of civil strife, 
Reconstruction, “Robber Barons,” agricultural depression, and the 
social-political problems which the next two generations of Americans 
spent their energies in trying to solve. 

The approach also, consciously and unconsciously, turns the war 
back into the old struggle between good and evil. The South must 
either be ignored or discredited. Yet if, as Lincoln insisted, the 
Southern states were never out of the Union and if, after defeat, 
they were to remain a permanent part of the nation, can what they 
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did and the way in which they did it be viewed as “transitory”? And 
have we progressed beyond war days when a recognized scholar can 
assert that Southerners were moved only by the desire to spread 
slavery? Did not the demand for equality, even as an abstraction to 
bolster self-respect, have something to do with it? And was there no 
merit in attempting to preserve the federal system of government 
against the onrush of consolidation? Was the Southern fear of a social 
revolution unfounded when based on extreme abolition demands 
rather than on Lincoln’s more moderate opinions? Which ultimately 
had its way? Certainly there was reason for fears where slavery was 
viewed as a sin to be given up in repentance while ignoring it as a 
complex economic interest involving millions of dollars, as including 
a race question of vast proportions, and as something that had to do 
with the relative political strength of North and South. 

And does it make sense to ascribe to Northerners a consuming 
passion for abstract nationalism when it included all their material 
interests, the preservation of their homes and localities, and to de- 
nounce Southerners as possessing only an attachment to their states, 
which, in this case, meant exactly the same things? Was Grant or 
Sherman or Governor John A. Andrews ever asked to decide between 
fighting for or against his state or home? Why was the Union army 
in first days composed of state troops and commanded by officers 
jealously demanded by state officials, if state attachment were only 
a Southern trait? Nevins is both less wise and less human in con- 
demning Robert E. Lee for his decision than was Charles Francis 
Adams when he declared that had he been in Lee’s piace he would 
have done exactly what Lee did. And is there the slightest sugges- 
tion of indifference to the national disaster where Lee, in presenting 
his resignation to the head of the army in which he had spent his 
mature years, expressed only his regret at so doing? It was a business 
matter. He had already expressed his devotion to the Union and 
his grief at its destruction. Nor can any man say that Thomas and 
Cooke were motivated only by love of the Union and not by per- 
sonal advantages by remaining in the army? Only one thing is cer- 
tain: neither man fought the bitter battle within himself in anguish 
and humility as did Lee. 

To support his theses Nevins is also forced to exaggerate Southern 
eagerness for war and to deal unjustly with those who attempted 
to preserve the peace. It seems strange that a whole people who 
had been led into secession by a small group of plotters, as Nevins 
charges, should all at once have been “spoiling for a fight,” that they 
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should have shown “little indeed of the tormenting shrinking from 
war that was to be found in Washington.” Nevins is too good a 
scholar not to know that until Lincoln’s call for troops there were 
as many in the South as in the North who hoped for peace. Border 
State reaction makes no sense unless that is true. And if there were 
some groups “spoiling for a fight,” they must have included Governor 
Andrews of Massachusetts and Governor William Dennison of Ohio. 

Nor does it seem fair to throw the whole blame for beginning the 
war at Sumter on Southern aggressiveness and at the same time to 
admit that Lincoln understood clearly that what he was doing meant 
war. And is it fair to Douglas and his efforts for peace to accuse 
hii of distorting Lincoln’s words when he said that Lincoln talked 
peace but acted in ways to force war? A bit less enthusiasm for a 
“shaped and disciplined nation” would also permit more justice for 
Seward, Crittenden, Bell, and others who labored for peace and 
who would buy time in which passions might cool. Things may 
already have gone too far, but to men who still believed in the demo- 
cratic process—which sometimes includes doing nothing—delay made 
sense. 

A wise English scholar has divided civil war historiography into 
two phases: “the heroic” period in which the glories of the victor and 
the sins of vanquished are stressed and a more mature time when the 
scholar will realize that each side may have been partly right and 
partly wrong. He then can feel sorry for each side because he will 
understand something of the “terrible predicament” into which they 
had gotten themselves. 

University of Chicago Avery CRAVEN 


Lincoln Finds a General: A Military Study of the Civil War. By 
Kenneth P. Williams. Volume V, Prelude to Chattanooga. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1959. Pp. 395. Maps, appendix, 
bibliography, index. $7.50.) 

The first two volumes of Kenneth P. Williams’ massive history of 
Lincoln’s search for a winning general appeared in 1949. In the first 
chapter of Volume I, A Preview of a General, Mr. Williams, professor 
of mathematics at Indiana University and former National Guard 
officer, pictured U. S. Grant, general in chief of all Union armies, as 
he prepared to take the Army of the Potomac over the Rapidan River 
in the campaign of 1864. Lincoln had found his general, Mr. Williams 
said, but neither Grant nor the process by which he had come to the 
top could be understood without “reviewing” the three previous years 
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of the war. Accordingly Mr. Williams then proceeded to describe 
Union operations in the East from Fort Sumter to Gettysburg and 
the maneuvers of Meade and Lee that ended in 1863. In 1952 Volume 
III, dealing with Grant's first year in the West and ending with Shiloh 
and the beginning of the Vicksburg campaign, came out. Volume IV, 
published in 1956, sketched operations in the West from July 1862— 
going back to pick up Buell and Rosecrans—to Grant’s capture of 
Vicksburg in July 1863. Surely this is one of the most protracted “re- 
views” in all historical literature. 

In September of 1958 Kenneth P. Williams died of intestinal cancer. 
Before his death he had completed the writing of nine chapters for 
his fifth volume; undone were two concluding chapters. As the book 
was essentially finished, his publisher decided to issue it. The present 
volume, the last one in the series as it turns out, first takes up events 
in the aftermath of Vicksburg—the capture of Port Hudson, the de- 
fense of Helena, and other operations in the West not commonly 
given much attention in accounts of the war. Then Mr. Williams goes 
back to January 1863, after the battle of Murfreesboro, and to the 
victor in that encounter, Rosecrans. He takes Rosecrans through the 
Tullahoma campaign and to his defeat at Chickamauga. In the two 
remaining chapters the author had intended to bring Grant to Chatta- 
nooga and to describe the battle itself and finally to depict Grant's 
arrival in Washington in 1864 to assume supreme command. Would 
this have been the end of the project? No, says a preface by the 
publisher. Mr. Williams planned to write two more volumes which 
would have covered the last year of the war and included Sherman’s 
campaign as well as Grant's. It is obvious that Mr. Williams had 
expanded his original purpose. He had started out to relate how 
Lincoln found Grant, but he closed by writing a military history of 
the Northern armies. The shift in emphasis was fortunate both for 
his own and for Civil War scholarship. In one passage in the present 
volume Mr. Williams reveals what may be termed his methodology. 
He says that the reader interested only in battles will find many of 
the pages boring. “But by flitting from great battle to great battle 
one does not learn the full story of the war and of its chief figures .. . . 
Try as one may, one can only vaguely picture a general in battle un- 
less the general's character is revealed through messages in the ap- 
proach of battle or its aftermath, or in the planning of his campaign 
and in his dealings with superiors and subordinates.” 

The volume under consideration cannot easily be reviewed apart 
from its predecessors. Moreover, the fact that it is the last compels 
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an appraisal of the whole set. We should note that Mr. Williams’ 
books always improved in quality; that is, the later ones were better 
than the earlier ones. The transition is one often observed in writers 
who are not professional historians. With practice and under the 
fire of reviewers they learn many things. This is not to say that Mr. 
Williams was not good from the beginning. Within certain limits he 
was very good, indeed. No other writer except D. S. Freeman knew 
the Official Records so well or was so skilled in reconstructing their 
sometimes contradictory and confused documents. He was that rare 
type in America, a soldier who knew how to write history, resembling 
in this respect the great English military students who have done so 
much to illuminate the history of the American Civil War. He re- 
fused to accept opinions or judgments merely because they were 
familiar, and challenged and righted many previous generalizations. 
He was scrupulously devoted to facts, and his work was singularly 
free from errors. 

But on the debit side there were also some serious marks. Mr. 
Williams relied too heavily on the Official Records. As good as this 
compilation is, it does not tell everything, especially about the psy- 
chology of the leading generals. Apparently realizing this, Mr. Wil- 
liams in his last two volumes dipped more into manuscript sources. 
Throughout the books the author had a habit of bidding the reader 
to behold the wording of military orders, pointing to their clarity or 
martial ring. Sometimes this was justified, but often it seemed only 
the desire of a soldier to invest the ritual of his profession with a kind 
of mystique. Undoubtedly Mr. Williams was, in the words of his 
publisher, “a fiercely honest historian.” But his honesty made him too 
impatient of the errors of others, and in the notes to his early volumes 
he was far too testy and patronizing in calling attention to such errors. 
Fortunately, this tendency was restrained as he went on with his 
writing. 

The most serious criticism of Mr. Williams’ work concerns his 
judgments of certain generals. Factually accurate to a high degree, 
he reasoned to conclusions that were often original and objective and 
sometimes amazingly subjective. On his pet dislike, McClellan, he 
could be savage and on his pet like, Grant, positively lyrical. One 
critic of his account of Shiloh has said that it proves Grant was not 
surprised but expected to be. We can only guess at Mr. Williams’ 
perhaps unconscious motivation in evaluating generals. Such a surmise 
would venture that he disliked officers in the McClellan circle and 
liked their opposites and that he resented generals who enjoyed good 
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reputations in history. Thus in the present volume he comes out 
belligerently in defense of N. P. Banks, whom few have thought to 
praise, and, in a fine piece of analysis, disposes of Rosecrans, whose 
Tullahoma campaign has been lauded by most writers. It is not meant 
here that all of Mr. Williams’ judgments are to be distrusted. On 
the contrary, many of them are sound or, at least, can be argued, 
and he said some things that needed to be said. His greatest service 
was in fixing the greatness of Grant beyond question. 

In the final casting up, the merits of the work outweigh its defects. 
The most detailed and the most careful study of the Union military 
organization yet written, it will remain a treasury of information and 
reference for years to come. Other writers, even those who disagree 
strongly with the opinions expressed, cannot afford to ignore its find- 
ings. It will stand as a major historical production, one of the essays in 
grand writing of the history of the Civil War. 

Louisiana State University T. Harry WiLiiaMs 


A Portion of My Life: Being of Short & Imperfect History Written 
While a Prisoner of War on Johnson's Island, 1864. By William M. 
Norman. (Winston-Salem, N. C.: John F. Blair, Publishers, 1959. 
Pp. 242. $4.00.) 

Born in 1833, William M. Norman grew up on a small farm in north- 
western North Carolina. Running away from his Surry County home 
at seventeen, he crossed the state line into Carroll County, Virginia, 
to attend Hillsville Academy. A year later, in 1852, he began teach- 
ing, but after three years went to the newly-organized Nebraska Terri- 
tory. He worked several months on assorted jobs in Nebraska, Iowa, 
and Missouri, then devoted two years to a saltmaking venture on 
the Nebraska frontier. Returning to North Carolina in 1858, he studied 
law and obtained his superior court license in December 1860, nine 
months after his marriage to Letitia Holyfield. 

The Civil War interrupted Norman’s career. Entering the Con- 
federate service in May 1861, he became a captain in the 2nd North 
Carolina Regiment and fought with Lee’s army at Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg. On picket duty near Kelly's Ford, 
Virginia, he and his company were captured November 7, 1863, and 
he was sent to Johnson’s Island in Lake Erie, where he remained a 
prisoner until the end of the war. In December 1864 he began this 
short and imperfect history. His captors “knew how to treat prisoners 
of war,” and in describing his treatment enroute to Johnson’s Island 
he wrote: “We ate three times per day and had plenty. We .. . 
could eat as much as we desired.” But distorted reports of conditions 
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in Southern prisons created in the North a demand for retaliation, 
and in May 1864 Secretary of War Stanton ordered a reduction of 
rations issued to Confederate prisoners. Six months later Norman was 
complaining not only of the “inferior quality” of rations and of 
“suffering from pure hunger,” but also of “bad treatment and insults.” 
At the war's end he spent three months making his way home on foot. 
He was dreadfully emanciated, and his health had been so thoroughly 
undermined that he never recovered completely. Giving up the idea 
of practicing law, he turned to farming, did some surveying, served 
as justice of the peace, and fathered nine children. 

The author gives interesting descriptions of the Indians on the 
Nebraska frontier, as well as details of battlefields, marches, camp 
scenes, and prison life, but he makes no reference to the great issues 
involved in westward expansion, territorial organization, and sectional 
conflict. His declared purpose was to write only of his own career and 
events which he observed, and he steadfastly adhered to this course. 
That Norman had a good memory is indicated by frequent recording 
of exact dates of events that occurred years previously, despite his 
statement that his only reference was a diary kept during the Pennsyl- 
vania campaign. The diary has been lost. The writer's style is, not sur- 
prisingly, affected and repetitious, and his grammar imperfect, but 
partial atonement for these faults may be found in the charm of 
quaintness. The publisher corrected Norman’s capitalization, punctua- 
tion, and spelling and made some improvements in sentence structure, 
but unfortunately added neither index nor explanatory notes. 

Atlanta, Georgia Ovi Futcu 


Daredevils of the Confederate Army: The Story of the St. Albans 
Raiders. By Oscar A. Kinchen. (Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House, 1959. Pp. 171. Bibliography, index. $3.00. ) 

Mr. Kinchen, a professor of history who knows Canadian history 
with a degree of intimacy, has undertaken to explore a field that is 
highly competitive and already vastly overwritten. This is the field 
of Civil War narrative, now so deluged with books that the Library 
of Congress lists its volumes on the subject at more than 8,500, and 
publishers take alarm over the realization that the public will be forced 
to become selective as the outpouring increases in the face of the forth- 
coming centennial. 

His book is an account of the St. Albans Raiders and their ex- 
periences in one of the daring escapades that Southerners resorted 
to in their last ditch efforts to revive the sinking Confederacy. Little 
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known except among the serious students of the war, it is from start 
to finish a tale of desperation. 

In October 1864, into the little northern Vermont town of St. Albans 
rode a band of young Confederate soldiers, following their leader, 
Bennett Young, a theology student from Kentucky who recently had 
escaped after capture while serving with John Hunt Morgan. They 
came from the direction of Canada, posing as members of a sports- 
men’s club looking for a new area in which to hunt. They were friendly, 
affable, courtly, but in their hearts they carried vengeance, a desire 
to retaliate for the many atrocities attributed to the Northern in- 
vaders of their Southland. Scattering in groups, they took possession 
of the town in the name of the Confederacy, looted banks of more 
than $200,000, and then proceeded to commit what amounted to a 
combination of deviltry and atrocity. Townspeople were harangued 
over Union activities in the South, and many of them were made to 
swear allegiance to the Confederate States. Then followed a spree 
of shooting in which several residents were wounded. Finally the 
band mounted stolen horses and rode off, attempting as they dashed 
away to burn the town by throwing bottles of a combustible known 
as “Greek fire” against the walls of buildings. Into Canada they hur- 
ried, and there fourteen of them were seized by officials, while the 
others escaped with much of the loot. 

One purpose of their venture was to create panic in the North in 
the hope of drawing Federal troops away from Lee’s besieged army. 
Fright they caused in great degree, but there was no noticeable al- 
teration at that late date in the fortunes of the Confederacy. 
In short order the U. S. government demanded delivery of the pris- 
oners as citizens of the United States. An extradition trial followed, 
becoming one of the most sensational court cases in history, but it 
resulted only in the release of the St. Albans raiders as lawful belliger- 
ents of the Confederate government. 

Here is a story with action, intrigue, and excitement, but these the 
author has missed. His account reads like a history textbook, with 
long sentences and little in the way of exciting detail. Throughout 
much of the book, there is no human interest, no anecdote, no sus- 
pense, no drama. The background of intrigue and espionage that led 
to the St. Albans raid is too briefly told. The colorful Confederate 
spies in Canada at the time are barely mentioned. The story of the raid 
itself seems hurriedly done compared to the account of the trial that 
came later. 

There are little errors of detail and spelling that thumbing an en- 
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cyclopedia would have corrected. In a space of fifteen pages are found 
four of these. Three involve the misspelling of such well-known names 
as those of General McClellan, War Secretary Seddon, and General 
Early. The fourth makes a Mississippi representative out of U.S. 
Senator Clement C. Clay, Jr., of Alabama. 

And yet, it is evident much research has gone into the story of the 
trial and the attempts of the United States to have the raiders extra- 
dited. This part of the book is fine work, though not easy reading. 
The volume would have been vastly helped by the inclusion of maps 
and illustrations. 

Publishers and readers agree that a majority of the books on the 
Civil War now offered to the public have no reason for appearing 
in print. In the opinion of this reviewer, Daredevils of the Confederate 
Army is one of them. 

Washington, D. C. V. C. Jones 


Proceedings of the Second Confederate Congress, Second Session in 
Part, December 15, 1864-March 18, 1865. Edited by Frank E. 
Vandiver. Southern Historical Society Papers, New Series—Num- 
ber XIV, Whole Number LII. (Richmond: Virginia Historical 
Society, 1959. Pp. xx, 500. $7.50.) 

With the appearance of this volume, the fifty-second in the series 
of the Southern Historical Society Papers, a notable publishing ven- 
ture in Southern history has ended. Now we have in print the com- 
plete proceedings of the Congress of the Confederate States of 
America. This final volume takes up the account on December 15, 
1864, and continues to the day of the final adjournment of the Con- 
gress, March 18, 1865. As this reviewer suggested several years ago 
(Journal of Southern History, XX, May 1954, 275), this final volume 
should be dedicated to Douglas Southall Freeman, the man pri- 
marily responsible for this enterprise. Professor Vandiver has not 
only done commendable work as an editor, but he has written an 
excellent ten-page evaluation of the career of Freeman, a most ap- 
propriate tribute. Few students of history will argue with Professor 
Vandiver’s conclusion that Freeman “thought boldly, had no fear of 
details, dug diligently for facts, organized with baffling brilliance, 
and wrote balanced, flowing, often beautiful prose. He breathed new 
life into military and Civil War history, gave them popular as well 
as academic respectability, and lifted American biography to the 
level of literature. Above all, he set standards of scholarship to chal- 
lenge generations of followers.” These remarks, unfortunately, cannot 
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apply to many of the writers of the flood of centennial publications. 

In a provocative four-page foreword to the volume, Professor 
Vandiver evaluates these last three months of the Confederacy. He 
is not as severe in his judgment of these congressmen as some other 
historians or as a contemporary congressman such as Henry S. Foote. 
“From the record of legislative deeds,” Vandiver states, “comes the 
conclusion that Congress did what it could with the little at its com- 
mand. Perhaps its best tribute is the very totality of Southern defeat.” 
Vandiver believes that the student of the war period should not 
measure the effectiveness of Congress by its failure to win the war. 
“A more legitimate yardstick,” according to Vandiver, “would be an 
analysis of whether or not Congress learned the true nature of the 
war, attempted to rise above the confining realities of state rights 
politics, and to shrug for a time the tradition of strict construction.” 
Perhaps Professor Vandiver is right. Now that the complete Pro- 
ceedings are so easily available, historians must study them to arrive 
at a definitive interpretation of the role played by the members of 
the Confederate Congress in the war effort. The Confederate Con- 
gress should not be neglected by the Civil War researchers, too 
often blinded by the heroism of the man at Gettysburg or Vicksburg. 

This volume details the story of the Congress wrestling with such 
problems as conscription, impressment, commercial regulations, Negro 
enlistment, tax in kind, and price schedules. The three months cov- 
ered by this volume were the darkest hours in the history of the Con- 
federacy. On the battlefield the South was losing the war by the 
defeat of Hood, the advance of Sherman through the Carolinas, the 
loss of Fort Fisher, and the siege of Petersburg. It is not surprising 
then that gloom hung over the assembly. 

Every student of the Civil War period owes a debt of gratitude to 
the Southern Historical Society and the Virginia Historical Society 
for their publication of this original source material. How much easier 
it will be to use these volumes in place of the dirty, incomplete, and 
too often unobtainable files of the Richmond newspapers! 

Mississippi Southern College Joun EpMonp GONZALES 


South of Appomattox. By Nash K. Burger and John K. Bettersworth. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1959. Pp. 376. 
Illustrations, bibliography, index. $5.75. ) 

The financial and literary success already achieved by premature 
celebrations of America’s saccharine Civil War Centennial and the 
anticipated rewards in 1961-1965 seem to quiet most of the people 
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who should ask how the nation’s most terrible war ennobled all who 
were in it. The courageous mavericks who do ask the question will 
find a partial answer in this book. Nine of the ten brief biographies 
picture important Confederates who reached the peak in human ideals, 
motives, and abilities. Some critical evaluation falls on the tenth man, 
Jefferson Davis, who is as much, if not more, an enigma to the authors 
as to others who have studied him. The eulogy of Joseph E. John- 
ston, however, adequately compensates for occasional criticisms and 
must warm the decaying bones of the old general. 

Johnston and the other nine men served either in miiltary or civil 
capacities during the Confederacy, but prior to the war they were 
engaged in a variety of occupations. Lee, Johnston, and Longstreet 
were army regulars; Maury was primarily a scientist in the navy; 
Forrest was a semiliterate slavetrader and merchant who had gained 
respectability by plantation ownership; and Davis, Stephens, Breckin- 
ridge, Lamar, and Hampton were planters of humble economic origin 
or inherited position who had established themselves in, or demon- 
strated a potential for, politics. For four years they were associated 
in a common endeavor, but after the Civil War they went their sepa- 
rate ways into teaching, science, defense of their past actions, politics, 
and most commonly into unsuccessful insurance ventures. Lamar 
gained national fame for his conciliatory speeches, and Hampton 
was outstanding in South Carolina affairs. In all of the men, the 
authors see a partial picture of the Old South, the Confeceracy, and 
the Reconstruction South. 

The biographies will please the general reader who is attracted 
by a narrative that emphasizes the great man’s role in history. The 
sentences move the reader easily and swiftly through colorful decades, 
emotional times, and dramatic action. Speculation on the ifs of his- 
tory will stimulate conjecture. What might have been, if Johnston had 
been retained to face Sherman in Georgia or if Breckinridge had 
been the president of the Confederacy, encourages daydreaming. The 
possibility of Breckinridge as president stretches the imagination 
beyond reason, but neither this idea nor some repetitions and oc- 
casional contradictions will seriously detract from the enjoyment of the 
book. The Southerner can find vicarious glory in the record of his 
great leaders; the Northerner can take pride in conquering worthy 
opponents, and everybody can be happy. 

On the other hand, some omissions and interpretations cannot be 
overlooked by students of the South. Other than organization and 
writing there is nothing new in these condensed biographies. The 
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authors admit this fact, and, even without new sources, there is need 
for well-written sketches with popular appeal. These works, how- 
ever, should acquaint the reader with various interpretations that have 
claim to validity. As herein presented Reconstruction was the embodi- 
ment of evil, the “redeemers” were pure, and in 1877 Reconstruction 
came to an end. These popularly accepted ideas are reiterated with- 
out presenting contradictory and often valid scholarly opinions on 
the subjects. While few students accept the economic interpreta- 
tion as the only reason for the compromise of 1877, the ideas of C. 
Vann Woodward on the contested election should not be ignored. 
In general the complex economic and social problems of the post- 
Civil War period receive scant attention, and, as a result, the narra- 
tive is an oversimplified story of the thoughts and actions of a few 
men. A twenty-page introduction has some scholarly merit, but it fails 
to make up for lack of attention to scholarship in many subsequent 
chapters. 
University of Florida Rempert W. Patrick 


The Great Buffalo Hunt. By Wayne Gard. Drawings by Nick Eggen- 
hofer. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959. Pp. 324. Illustrations, 
bibliography, index. $5.75. ) 

Several years ago this reviewer learned with regret that Wayne 
Gard was making a study of the great buffalo slaughter of the nine- 
teenth century, for Mari Sandoz’s excellent book, The Buffalo Hunters, 
had just appeared. Any regret was needless, however, for Gard has 
come up with a tour de force in The Great Buffalo Hunt. He has car- 
ried the subject beyond the realm of drama to that of scholarship. 

The Great Buffaio Hunt reflects Gard’s extensive research and his 
attractive blend of historical and journalistic craftsmanship. Right at 
home with his subject, Gard ably weaves it into the total context of 
Great Plains life and history. Not content merely to ferret material 
from the extensive literature of the Plains, he has made excellent use 
of manuscripts and newspapers. The result is both scholarly and very 
readable. Indeed, Gard has written a bully book—reeking of men as 
well as animals. His vivid portrayal of the white hide hunters on 
the southern Plains is a most valuable contribution. He paints not 
only the lunatic fringe of sportsmen and the vermin fringe of rene- 
gades but also the main body of hunters, its colorful proletariat, such 
as “Squirrel Eye” Emory, “Smoky Hill” Thompson, “Limpy Jim” 
Smith, and its solid entrepreneurs, such as John and Wright Mooar 
and Charles Rath, who deserve to rank with the Ashleys, Sutters, 
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Butterfields, and Goodnights as bold, able, enterprising frontier busi- 
nessmen. The white hunters hold the center of the stage, but the red 
men constantly emerge from the wings, heightening the drama, and 
the “shaggies” are everywhere, even in “the sweet bye and bye,” 
living in legends that Gard has included. Though showing humane 
liking for the great, “stupid” beasts, Gard avoids sentimentality and 
considers the buffalo problem realistically. He neither praises nor 
condemns the great slaughter; he presents both sides of the case 
dispassionately and eschews the seat of judgment. 

Gard’s style is comfortable, fluent, and tastefully sprinkled with a 
bit of salt. It is not impeccable. There are minor repetitions and 
touches of triviality. Nor is the subject exhausted. One would like 
to know more about the entrepreneurial end of the business, especially 
the operations of middle men such as J. N. DuBois and W. C. Loben- 
stein. There is also room for closer sociological and psychological 
study of the hide hunters, lest they become embedded, like the cow- 
boy and the mountain man, in the mythical land of folklore. Ap- 
propriately, the romantic aura of Nick Eggenhofer’s excellent draw- 
ings contrasts with the stark realism of George Robertson's photo- 
graphs as to the “true” nature of the great buffalo hunt; somewhere 
between these poles lies the solid contribution of Wayne Gard. 

Austin College Epwarp Hake PHILLIPS 


In the Days of McKinley. By Margaret Leech. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1959. Pp. viii, 686. Illustrations, facsimiles, sources, 
index. $7.50.) 

After years of research, Margaret Leech has produced a thorough 
study of President William McKinley which stands more as a sequel 
to Allan Nevin’s sober Grover Cleveland than to her own frothy, 
panoramic Reveille in Washington. Every historian who has tried to 
make use of C. S. Olcott's thin and eulogistic biography will be grate- 
ful for her substantial work. 

Undoubtedly Miss Leech’s most difficult task, and the one she has 
performed most brilliantly, was to penetrate behind the warm, be- 
nign, but remarkable impersonal facade that masked McKinley's inner 
feelings and motivations. His speeches and state papers mark the 
zenith of platitudinousness in an era of orotundity; the collection of 
manuscripts at the Library of Congress is remarkable for “its im- 
personal character, a formality and discretion that are typical of Mc- 
Kinley.” In his personal life he stood for selfless devotion to his church, 
his mother, and his epileptic, neurotic wife; in politics he stood for 
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Republican regularity, clean government, and a high protective tariff. 
What humanizes him is the gentleness and warmth, the uncomplaining 
way in which he cared for his invalided wife, and the genuine pa- 
triotism with which he addressed himself to his nation’s problems. 
These help explain why this President, little more than a personal and 
political mediocrity, was so worshipped by the American people and 
idolized by brilliant young men like George Cortelyou and Charles 
G. Dawes who were close to him. His deficiencies were to a large 
degree those of his age, and, as the era brought profound changes, he 
groped painfully for new answers. 

On the great surge within the United States toward economic con- 
centration he had nothing to say beyond a few general admonitions. 
His administration put almost no impediments in the way of trusts. 
Miss Leech devotes only a few paragraphs to this vital subject, one 
suspects because she found little or nothing concerning it in the manu- 
scripts. On the tariff, McKinley modified the rock-ribbed protectionism 
which had distinguished him as a congressman to make a vigorous 
espousal of reciprocity during his later years as president. Even had he 
not been assassinated he probably would have achieved little, since 
repeatedly for the sake of party harmony he had capitulated or com- 
promised with the conservative Republican leadership in Congress. 
The most that can be said for his independence was that he was not 
consciously under the domination of Wall Street and that he was most 
certainly not (as in the Hearst cartoons) tied to the apron strings of 
nurse Mark Hanna. Although Hanna played a vital role in the cam- 
paigns of 1896 and 1900, he was not in the inner circle at the White 
House, nor were his views always those of McKinley. 

It was in the realm of foreign policy that the greatest changes took 
place in the McKinley administration, and of this he was proudly 
aware. “From the time of the Mexican War up to 1898 we had lived 
by ourselves in a spirit of isolation,” he remarked to a former secre- 
tary shortly after the Spanish-American War. “And so it has come to 
pass that in a few short months we have become a world power.” 
McKinley himself, exercising considerable Presidential leadership in 
the realm of foreign affairs, had had much to do with the change. 
Miss Leech traces carefully, phase by phase, the role of McKinley in 
coming to the crucial decision that Spain must be fought in order 
to respect the popular will within the United States and end misery in 
Cuba. She is particularly acute in assessing the pressures from the 
public and Congress; she leaves something still to be said about re- 
actions in Spain and Europe. As for the sorry conduct of the war 
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and the unsavory investigations in its wake, the new materials she 
uses and her new focus on Washington still produce the same indict- 
ments as Walter Millis in his Martial Spirit. On the Open Door she 
follows Whitney Griswold. 

Miss Leech is to be congratulated upon having produced so vivid, 
detailed, and dispassionate a study. Her sympathies are with Mc- 
Kinley, but she never fails to point out his shortcomings. At some 
points her perspective would have been sharper if she had made more 
use of recent scholarly monographs, but her extensive researches in 
manuscripts and newspapers have well recreated the age when gas- 
light was just giving way to electric light. She has not examined the 
forces that were to bring the Progressive explosion in less than a 
decade, but neither did McKinley. 

Harvard University FRANK FREDEL 


Fugitives’ Reunion: Conversations at Vanderbilt, May 3-5, 1956. 
Edited by Rob Roy Purdy, with an introduction by Louis D. 
Rubin, Jr. Vanderbilt Studies in the Humanities, Volume III. 
(Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 1959. Pp. 224. $5.00.) 

In the spring of 1956 Donald Davidson, William Y. Elliott, Sidney 
Hirsch, Merrill Moore, John Crowe Ransom, Alfred Starr, Alec B. 
Stevenson, Allen Tate, Robert Penn Warren, and Jesse Wills gathered 
at Vanderbilt University, where from 1922 to 1925 they had written, 
edited, and published the Fugitive, a magazine of poetry. Ten others 
in one way or another connected with the group were invited to join 
them, and for three days they visited together, addressed public 
meetings and gave readings from their own works, and held four 
closed sessions at which their talk was recorded on tape. The reunion 
was financed by a grant made by the Rockefeller Foundation to the 
American Studies Association for the purpose. 

This book contains an edited transcription of the tapes from the 
closed sessions, in which reminiscence, literary theory, and literary 
criticism appear in the informal mixing natural to such discussions. 
The greatest value of the book lies in the reminiscences. As one 
prompted another in the conversations or corrected another's recol- 
lection, facts entered the record as to how the magazine came to be 
founded, how it received its name, and how the meetings of the 
Fugitives were conducted. Most interesting and probably most im- 
portant is what the conversations reveal about the men as individuals 
and as a group. Once when divergent views were expressed, David- 
son remarked, “It seems to me that we are right back where we were 
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about thirty-five years ago. We've just picked up where we left off.” 
Old lines of agreement and disagreement reappeared, and each mem- 
ber seemed to find, without surprise, that each of the others occupied 
much the same ground as formerly. They slipped readily into dis- 
cussion of the nature of poetry, the function of the poet, the place 
of the poet in society, and whether poetry communicates. As would 
be expected, these discussions produced flashes of criticism rather 
than extended comment, and the best that was said came when the 
members discussed works written by others in the group. 

Discussion in the fourth session was mainly on the Agrarians and 
the writing of the symposium which served as their manifesto, I'll 
Take My Stand. Here the divergence within the group was clearest. 
Elliot remarked, for example, that unlike those Fugitives who had 
become Agrarians he had not believed in “Agrarianism or the neo- 
Confederacy as the answer to our problems.” Even so, the subject 
could be discussed (though it appeared at two or three points that 
affairs of the current South could not be discussed with comparable 
equanimity ), and in fact statements by three of those who had con- 
tributed to I'll Take My Stand so stressed the idealistic goals of the 
Agrarians and came so near to denying the specific contentions in the 
original manifesto that the differences seemed to disappear. Here is 
evidence, apparently, of how the Nashville groups, Fugitives and 
Agrarians, were able, in the face of differences, to achieve the dis- 
cipline and the stimulation among themselves and also the loyalty 
and mutual support which have been so remarkable. 

Duke University ARLIN TURNER 


Command Decisions. U. S. Department of the Army, Office of Military 
History, Kent Roberts Greenfield, general editor, with an intro- 
duction by Hanson W. Baldwin. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1959. Pp. xiii, 481. Maps, index. $5.95. ) 

This fine book is an official historian’s answer to two continuing 
problems. It more or less consciously tries to show that military his- 
tory is a practical subject by unearthing some of the nuggets from a 
mine which will eventually include nearly a hundred “thick, fat, de- 
tailed volumes.” These excerpts were first prepared for the Command 
and General Staff School as case studies of the “intricate process of 
military decision-making—a process that varies . . . from the hap- 
hazard ‘by-guess-and-by-God’ to infinitely detailed calculation.” 
Clausewitz, to the despair of the tidy-minded, pointed this out more 
than a century ago. The history of past decision-making is “practical” 
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only in a limited administrative sense. The “four great lessons” which 
Hanson Baldwin finds in this collection—that grand strategy is the 
product of many minds, that man is still the ultimate arbiter of battle, 
that land power is of transcendant importance, and that war must have 
a compound objective—are not, in fact, the kind which those who use 
history to “prove” something usually look for. Military history, like 
any other type of history, can only alert decision makers to some of 
the factors which they must consider. 

Mr. Baldwin's emphasis on the honesty of this “factual, precise let- 
the-chips-fall-where-they-may type of history” is most important. 
A good many people still believe that official historians are neces- 
sarily—to quote that ardent historical lesson drawer, the late Robert 
R. McCormick—“hired liars,” a cut above quiz show promoters only 
in that they cannot be caught forging or distorting documents. Even 
professional historians still need to be told that the official histories 
of World War II from western Allied countries are scrupulously cor- 
rect and that their limitations stem from the nature of official docu- 
mentation and from the tasks which the prevailing political climate 
permits their governments to give them. South Africa’s official his- 
torians, for example, have largely confined themselves to tactical 
studies, while the Australians, on the other hand, are writing an ex- 
cellent full-scale military, political, and economic history. 

The historiography of World War II is now at a rather sterile mid- 
point. Even the paperback publishers are having difficulty finding new 
unofficial accounts, while the official record is too incomplete to in- 
vite the reassessment which is now possible for World War I. Public 
interest is still concentrated on a few largely hypothetical or polit- 
ically loaded problems, the real responsibility for Pearl Harbor, the 
halt at the Elbe, etc. By chance or design these essays discuss some 
of these loaded issues; even those still skeptical of the official story 
will at least have a solid basis for their speculations. Four of the 
best chapters are by Louis Morton. His “Germany First: The Basic 
Concept of Allied Strategy in World War II,” “Japan’s Decision for 
War,” and “The Decision to Use the Atomic Bomb” deal with major 
problems. Morton’s “The Decision to Withdraw to Bataan” and Stet- 
son Conn’s “The Decision to Evacuate the Japanese from the Pacific 
Coast” are splendid studies of tactical and political decision making 
but hardly belong on anyone’s list of twenty crucial decisions that de- 
cided the outcome of World War II. Germany is represented by 
“The German Decision to Invade Norway and Denmark” and “Hitler’s 
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Decision on the Defense of Italy,” but there is nothing on the attack 
on Russia and no chapter on China. 

The seminars to which each chapter was subjected have ironed 
out many a brilliant generalization but have left a high level of pro- 
fessional competence. There are few judgments of individuals. In 
this respect our official historians, with the notable exception of Samuel 
Eliot Morison, are much more reticent than the British. But this 
volume is a first-class job. It is highly recommended for the general 
reader or the teacher who wishes to know what some competent 
professional historians are saying about some very important matters. 

Duke University THeEoporE Ropp 


The Truman-MacArthur Controversy and the Korean War. By John 
W. Spanier. (Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 311. Map, illustrations, critical 
bibliography, index. $6.50. ) 

Although primarily an examination of civilian-military relationships 
and conflicts between concepts of limited and total war, this book 
is also a study in popular hysteria. It is difficult to realize that the 
Truman-MacArthur controversy which arose in 1950-1951 can now 
be discussed so calmly. The author has shifted the scene from one of 
partisan debate to a discussion of American concepts of war. He has 
carefully sifted the material available in the printed sources and has 
presented an excellent summary and analysis of the main points at 
issue in 1950-1951. 

Strong backers of General MacArthur are likely to be offended by 
the book, although the author gives high praise to the commander 
for his operations in the Inchon area. He strongly criticizes some of the 
General's later decisions as well as his tendency to assume that his 
critics were disloyal. The author is by no means gentle with President 
Truman and Secretary Acheson, but his criticisms are tempered by 
his substantial agreement with their basic positions in the contro- 
versy. 

He holds, with the Administration, that the fight against the Com- 
munists first had to be won in Europe. This required strong U. S. 
backing for the NATO organization, which in turn made necessary 
limited action in Korea. Unfortunately for the President neither 
American political nor military tradition favored the waging of a war 
which was not total and decisive. This policy could have been car- 
ried out only if there had been complete bipartisan support in Con- 
gress. This backing, which would have probably been lacking under 
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any condition, was absent after the election of 1950 showed the tide 
running against the Administration. The situation worsened as the 
presidential election approached. 

Mr. Spanier vividly describes the dangers which arise when our 
military leaders in foreign theaters—relying on factional support at 
home—make statements on military and foreign policy at variance 
with those of the Administration. The situation becomes especially 
ominous if the chiefs of the armed services find themselves in conflict 
with both the commander in the field and a considerable bloc in Con- 
gress. Not only does such a development threaten civilian control 
and the principle that military leaders of the country should stand 
clear of politics, but the Administration is faced with difficulties in 
implementing agreements which it has signed with foreign powers. 
The author contends that General MacArthur, while losing his post in 
the Far East, won at least a partial victory in that President Truman 
and Secretary Acheson had to accept part of his policy in Korea. Their 
political weakness made it impossible for them to stand firmly on 
the limited policy to which they were initially committed. 

Following in the steps of Kissinger (Spanier’s senior year tutor at 
Harvard), Osgood, and other recent proponents of limited warfare, 
the author insists that our people must learn “to accept the constantly 
recurring limited challenges, even limited wars, without the kind 
of intense and desperate frustration which might spill over into total 
war or isolation.” His basic appeal is for an adaptation of American 
thinking to the conditions imposed by our assumption of world 
leadership. 

Washington, D. C. Forrest C. PocuE 








Book Notes 


The Oral History Collection of Columbia University. (New York: 
Oral History Research Office, 1960. Pp. 111. Index. $2.00.) Columbia 
University’s project of collecting historical research materials by oral 
interviews with prominent people is now more than a decade old. 
The first interviews which Allan Nevins conducted in 1948 have been 
supplemented by hundreds of transcriptions made with the aid of 
tape-recorders, and of more than 131,000 pages of memoirs now in 
the Collection, some 52,000 pages may be consulted by scholars. This 
book is a catalogue of the holdings of the Oral History Collection, and 
each entry includes a brief description of the substance of the inter- 
view. In addition to biographical entries, the book describes the Col- 
lection’s special projects, such as the Benedum Project on the oil in- 
dustry and that on the New York election of 1949. 


A Guide to American Catholic History. By John Tracy Ellis. ( Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1959. Pp. viii, 147. Index. $2.50.) 
Listed here are 814 descriptive entries constituting a select biblio- 
graphical guide to the history of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States. Entries are arranged under a number of headings, 
including manuscript depositories, biographies, correspondence, me- 
moirs, and the history of religious foundations, as well as some 
special topics like “Nationalities” and “Nativism.” 


To Try Men’s Souls: Loyalty Tests in American History. By Harold 
M. Hyman. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 
414. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $6.00.) The subject of this 
book is the oaths, affirmations, and tests of loyalty that have been 
required of Americans by their various sovereigns. Mr. Hyman traces 
the loyalty oath from its origins in the conflict between the Tudor state 
and the Papacy down to its recent popularity in the contest between 
the government of this country and the Communist party. Four chap- 
ters are devoted to the period of the Civil War, three of them dealing 
with Union and one with Confederate enforcement of loyalty. 


The Colonial Era. By Herbert Aptheker. (New York: International 
Publishers, 1959. Pp. 158. Reference notes, bibliography, index. $2.00. ) 
A short general account of the colonial period of American history, 
this book is written largely as a study of class conflict and includes 
in its analysis of colonial society considerable discussion of indentured 
servitude and Negro slavery. 
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Florida on Trial, 1593-1602. By Charles W. Arnade. University of 
Miami Hispanic American Studies, Number 16. (Coral Gables: Uni- 
versity of Miami Press, 1959. Pp. viii, 100. Maps, illustrations, bibli- 
ography, index. $1.00.) Essentially, this is a detailed narrative of the 
hearings held in St. Augustine in the autumn of 1602 to consider the 
possible abandonment of the presidio there. The hearings brought out 
much discussion of the problems of Spanish settlement in Florida. 


Archeological Excavations at Jamestown Colonial National Historical 
Park and Jamestown National Historic Site, Virginia. By John L. Cot- 
ter. Archeological Research Series, Number 4. (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1959. Pp. x, 299. Illustrations, tables, maps, 
index. $2.75.) Although paperbound, this is a thorough and hand- 
somely prepared account of the archeological explorations made at 
Jamestown between 1954 and 1956 under the supervision of the 
National Park Service. It includes twenty-nine plans and maps, ninety- 
two plate illustrations, and thirty-nine tables. 


Their Rights and Liberties: The Beginning of Religious and Political 
Freedom in Maryland. By Thomas O’Brien Hanley, S. J. (Westminster, 
Md.: The Newman Press, 1959. Pp. xv, 142. Illustrations, bibliography, 
index. $2.75.) By dealing in detail with the English background of 
the Roman Catholic settlers of Maryland, and by a close examination 
of the Maryland Ordinance of 1639, Father Hanley comes to the con- 
clusion that both the Toleration Act of 1649 and the influence of the 
Calvert family have been assigned too much importance by students 
of colonial Maryland. He traces among Maryland Catholics an au- 
thentically English tradition of political liberty back to, and beyond, 
their settlement of Maryland. 


Prologue to Revolution: Sources and Documents on the Stamp Act 
Crisis, 1764-1766. Edited by Edmund S. Morgan. (Chapel Hill: Pub- 
lished for the Institute of Early American History and Culture by 
the University of North Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 163. Illustration. 
$2.00.) Included here are documents dealing with the Stamp Act and 
its repeal, an assortment of colonial resolves, and a representative col- 
lection of readings on the Stamp Act from American and British news- 
papers and pamphlets. 


New Hanover County Court Minutes, Part 2, 1771-1785. Abstracted, 
compiled, and edited by Alexander McDonald Walker. (Bethesda, 
Md.: Published by the editor, 1958. Pp. vi, 120. Index. $5.00.) This 
collection is abstracted from original manuscript records of Hanover 
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County, North Carolina, and forms a continuation of the Minutes 
for the period 1738-1769 which Mr. Walker published in 1958. Minutes 
for the January Term, 1770, to the January Term, 1771, are missing 
from the North Carolina State Archives and are presumed lost. 


Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the United States House 
of Representatives, 1789-1946 (Record Group 233). Compiled by 
Buford Rowland, Handy B. Fant, and Harold E. Hufford. Preliminary 
Inventories, Number 113. (Washington: The National Archives, 1959. 
Two volumes. Pp. vi, 587. Index.) This inventory is a research aid to 
about 9,100 cubic feet of papers from the office of the Clerk of the 
House, covering the first seventy-nine Congresses, now in the National 
Archives. The index is copious. 

Sources of Our Liberties: Documentary Origins of Individual Liber- 
ties in the United States Constitution and Bill of Rights. Edited by 
Richard L. Perry, under the general supervision of John C. Cooper. 
(Chicago: American Bar Foundation, 1959. Pp. xxiv, 456. Appendix, 
bibliography, index. $5.00.) The American Bar Foundation, the re- 
search affiliate of the American Bar Association, has collected thirty 
documents genealogically related to the American Constitution and 
Bill of Rights. Mr. Perry provides a historical context for each docu- 
ment. 


The Spanish Element in Texas Water Law. By Betty Eakle Dobkins. 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1959. Pp. xiii, 190. Bibliography, 
index. $5.00.) The laws which govern the use of water in Texas are a 
hybrid of Spanish, English, and American influences; Mrs. Dobkins 
traces the Spanish element. 

Army Exploration in the American West 1803-1863. By William H. 
Goetzmann. Yale Publications in American Studies (David Home, 
editor), Number 4. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959. Pp. xx, 
509. Illustrations, maps, appendixes, bibliography, index. $6.50.) Mr. 
Goetzmann presents here a detailed account of the role of the United 
States Army Corps of Topographical Engineers in exploring the West. 
He maintains these activities were far more important than those of the 
legendary mountain men who have been popularly regarded as the 
pathfinders of the West. This substantial volume includes appendixes 
on mapping techniques and problems, as well as twenty-one maps, five 
of which are explorers’ maps inserted in an envelope at the end of the 
book. 

The Journal of Jean Laffite: The Privateer-Patriot’s Own Story. 
(New York: Vantage Press, 1958. Pp. 153. Illustrations, facsimiles. 
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$3.50.) This volume purports to be an English translation, the trans- 
lator not identified, of a French manuscript, not located, alleged to 
have been written between 1845 and 1850. It is not likely to cause 
any historian to doubt that Jean Laffite disappeared from view, and 
presumably died, in the early 1820's. 


Texas Indian Papers, 1825-1843. Edited from the original manu- 
script copies in the Texas State Archives by Dorman H. Winfrey 
assisted by James M. Day, George R. Nielsen, and Alfred D. Pattillo. 
(Austin: Texas State Library, 1959. Pp. 298. Illustration, maps, fac- 
similes. $5.25.) This small volume contains 219 documents, all but 
eight of which are dated during the first eight years of the Republic of 
Texas, detailing relations between the successive governments of Texas 
and the several Indian tribes within its borders. 


The Life of George Fisher (1795-1873) and the History of the Fisher 
Family in Mississippi. By Mary Fisher Parmenter, Walter Russell 
Fisher, and Lawrence Edward Mallette. (Jacksonville, Fla.: The H. & 
W. B. Drew Company, 1959. Pp. vii, 299. Illustration, index. $6.00.) 
This is a biography and genealogy of George Fisher, collector of cus- 
toms of Galveston, who brought on armed conflict between Stephen F. 
Austin’s colonists and the Mexican government in the early 1830's. 


George Catlin and the Old Frontier. By Harold McCracken. (New 
York: The Dial Press, 1959. Pp. 216. Illustrations, bibliography, index. 
$18.50.) George Catlin: Episodes from Life Among the Indians and 
Last Rambles. Edited by Marvin C. Ross. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1959. Pp. xxvi, 357. Illustrations, bibliography, index. 
$12.50.) Together, these two books reproduce a substantial number 
of George Catlin’s famous Indian drawings. In his book, Mr. Ross has 
reprinted from Catlin’s Life Amongst the Indians and Last Rambles 
Amongst the Indians all the chapters dealing with his actual travels, 
plus 151 reproductions in black and white of his drawings and one 
reproduction in color. About two thirds of these reproductions are of 
the sketches Catlin made in South America, and the rest are of his 
North American Indians. Mr. McCracken’s book is a biography of 
Catlin with a detailed account of his North American travels illustrated 
by thirty-six excellent color reproductions and 131 in black and white; 
almost all of these are of North American Indians. 


The Lost Panoramas of the Mississippi. By John Francis McDermott. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 211. Illustrations, 
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sources, index. $7.50.) The panaromas of the nineteenth century were 
curious precursors of the filmed newsreels and travelogues of this 
century. In this book Mr. McDermott has written the story of five 
of the most famous American panoramists and of the elaborate paint- 
ings of life along the Mississippi they constructed. The greatest of these 
monster pictures, all of which are now lost, was nearly three quarters 
of a mile long, and it, along with several others, is described in detail. 


Prescott and His Publishers. By C. Harvey Gardiner. (Carbondale, 
Ill.: Southern Illinois University Press, 1959. Pp. x, 342. Illustrations, 
appendixes, references, index. $5.95.) Although described on the jacket 
as an intimate portrait of the author of The Conquest of Mexico, this 
book is essentially a description of Prescott’s relations with his pub- 
lishers, and contains much information on the hazards of the nine- 
teenth-century book trade. 


Pan-Hispanism: Its Origin and Development to 1866. By Mark J. 
Van Aken. University of California Publications in History, Volume 63, 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 166. Bibli- 
ography, index. $3.50.) Using Spanish archives, Mr. Van Aken has 
written the history of Spain’s attempts to achieve a cultural and politi- 
cal rapprochement with her former American colonies in the genera- 
tion ending in the eighteen-sixties. The book contains considerable in- 


formation on Spanish efforts to oppose American expansion in Mexico 
and the Caribbean. 


The Indian Journals, 1859-62. By Lewis Henry Morgan. Edited with 
an introduction by Leslie A. White. Illustrations selected and edited 
by Clyde Walton. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1959. 
Pp. 229. Illustrations, index. $17.50.) The journals in which Lewis 
Henry Morgan kept field notes for his pioneer ethnological studies of 
the western Indians have never before been published. Here, in a 
handsome volume, Mr. White has written briefly of Morgan’s life and 
work and has published the journals with illustrations selected by Mr. | 
Walton from paintings and drawings by such great Indian portraitists 
as Catlin, Bodmer, Hall, McKenney, and Lewis. 


The Almost Chosen People: A Study of the Religion of Abraham 
Lincoln. By William J. Wolf. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1959. Pp. 215. Appendixes, index. $3.95.) The controversy 
over Lincoln’s religious beliefs has led Mr. Wolf to examine Lincoln’s 
writings and contemporary accounts of him in order to attempt an 
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analysis of this matter. He concludes that Lincoln, far from being an 
atheist or skeptic, was a pious and prophetic Christian. 


The Constitutions of Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis: A His- 
torical and Biographical Study in Contrasts. By Russell Hoover Quynn. 
(New York: Exposition Press, 1959. Pp. 304. Bibliography, index. 
$3.25.) Mr. Quynn presents a comparison of the political theory of 
Lincoln and Davis and of the United States and Confederate consti- 
tutions, favorable in both cases to the latter. 


They Who Fought Here. Text by Bell Irvin Wiley. Illustrations 
selected by Hirst D. Milhollen. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1959. Pp. vii, 273. Illustrations. $10.00.) With some 160 carefully 
reproduced illustrations on slick paper, Mr. Wiley has written a brief 
account of the life of Civil War soldiers reminiscent of his Life of 
Johnny Reb and Life of Billy Yank. Mr. Milhollen has chosen the 
illustrations, as he also did for this volume’s companion work, Divided 
We Fought. 


The Story of Civil War Money. By Fred Reinfeld. (New York: 
Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 1959. Pp. 93. Illustrations, index. $2.95. ) 
This little book, written by a numismatist, is a short catalogue of Civil 
War money, both Union and Confederate, with a brief text on the 
currency and coin issues of the War. There are 157 offset plates, most 
of them illustrating money of the period. 


Letters of Warren Akin: Confederate Congressman. Edited by Bell 
Irvin Wiley. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1959. Pp. v, 151. 
Index. $3.75.) The University of Georgia Press has published for Mr. 
Wiley the Civil War letters of Congressman Warren Akin which the 
Georgia Historical Quarterly has been running in serial form since 
March 1958. These are mainly family letters, although they contain 
some material on the sessions of the Confederate Congress. 


Clash of Cavalry: The Battle of Brandy Station, June 9, 1863. By 
Fairfax Downey. (New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
xvi, 238. Illustrations, maps, appendixes, bibliography, index. $4.95.) 
Mr. Downey has made his account of the Battle of Brandy Station 
primarily a study of the use of cavalry in the Civil War and, in par- 
ticular, of the influence of Brandy Station on the development of Union 
cavalry tactics. 


Here Comes the Alabama: The Career of a Confederate Raider. By 
Edna and Frank Bradlow. (Cape Town: A. A. Balkema Co., 1958. 
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Pp. 128. $3.25.) Based on South African sources, this little book is 
chiefly concerned with the career of the cruiser Alabama in the waters 
around Cape Town, the port she used as a base for a number of her 
raids on Union shipping. 


Reconstruction in West Alabama: The Memoirs of John L. Hunni- 
cutt. Edited by Wm. Stanley Hoole. Introduction by Allen J. Going. 
Confederate Centennial Studies, Number Eleven. (Tuscaloosa, Ala.: 
Confederate Publishing Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 145. Illustrations, 
map, bibliography, index. $4.00.) John L. Hunnicutt was a Tuscaloosa 
businessman who, in his youth, was an enthusiastic Ku Klux Klans- 
man. His memoirs reflect some of the bitterness of Reconstruction 
attitudes in Alabama. 


Yankees A’Coming: One Month’s Experience During the Invasion 
of Liberty County, Georgia, 1864-1865. By Mary Sharpe Jones and 
Mary Jones Mallard. Edited with a prologue by Haskell Monroe. 
Confederate Centennial Studies, Number Twelve. (Tuscaloosa, Ala.: 
Confederate Publishing Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 102. Illustrations, 
map, bibliography, index. $4.00.) This volume contains an account of 
the depredations of Union soldiers in Georgia, as seen through the 
eyes of members of the family of the Reverend Dr. Charles Colcock 
Jones of Liberty County. 


“Sunset” Cox: Irrepressible Democrat. By David Lindsey. ( Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1959. Pp. xx, 323. Illustration, bibli- 
ography, index. $5.00.) This biography of Samuel Sullivan Cox of 
Ohio, United States congressman most of the time between 1857 and 
1889, is informative, not only about Cox, but about Northern Demo- 
crats and about the workings of Congress in this period. 


The General's Wife: The Life of Mrs. Ulysses $. Grant. By Ishbel 
Ross. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1959. Pp. xii, 372. Illustra- 
tions, bibliography, index. $5.00.) Certain aspects of Grant's private 
life and of his presidency are illuminated by this study of Julia Dent 
Grant, written by the biographer of Mrs. Jefferson Davis. 


1877: Year of Violence. By Robert V. Bruce. (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 384. Notes, bibliography, index. 
$5.00.) The violence referred to in the title of this book was that 
accompanying and following the great railroad strike of 1877. Mr. 
Bruce sees in the events of the summer of that year the nearest ap- 
proach in American history to class revolt. 
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The Rampaging Herd: A Bibliography of Books and Pamphlets on 
Men and Events in the Cattle Industry. By Ramon F. Adams. ( Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1959. Pp. xix, 463. Index. $15.00. ) 
Mr. Adams has listed in this volume more than 2,600 titles of publica- 
tions having to do with the cattle industry and cowboys; only poetry, 
songs, and the most technical works on cattle raising are omitted. 


Cotton Manufacturing in the Southeast: An Historical Analysis. By 
Jack Blicksilver. Studies in Business and Economics, Bulletin Number 
5. (Atlanta: Bureau of Business and Economic Research, School of 
Business Administration, Georgia State College of Business Administra- 
tion, 1959. Pp. 176.) Without attempting a definitive history of the 
Southern cotton textile industry, Mr. Blicksilver has made a study of 
the establishment and growth of this industry, concluding with a 
brief account of the industry's present difficulties. 


No Place on Earth: Ellen Glasgow, James Branch Cabell and Rich- 
mond-in-Virginia. By Louis D. Rubin, Jr. (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1959. Pp. x, 81. Illustration. $2.50.) Published originally as a 
supplement to the Texas Quarterly, Mr. Rubin's little book is an analy- 
sis of the works of Miss Glasgow and Mr. Cabell viewed in relation 
to their Virginia environment. 


From the Morgenthau Diaries: Years of Crisis, 1928-1938. By John 
Morton Blum. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1959. Pp. xxii, 
583. Illustrations, index. $7.50.) The Morgenthau “diaries” for the 
period between 1934 and 1945 include more than 800 bound volumes 
of papers—correspondence, minutes of meetings, transcriptions of 
telephone conversations, recollections of other conversations, and 
official Treasury Department papers. From this material, supplemented 
by research in other collections, Mr. Blum has constructed an account 
of Morgenthau’s career as Secretary of the Treasury up to the autumn 
of 1938. Despite the title, this book deals almost entirely with the 
period after the Democrats took office in 1933 and includes much 
material on Morgenthau’s relations with Roosevelt and on Roosevelt's 
attitudes towards fiscal and economic problems. 


Affectionately, F. D. R.: A Son’s Story of a Lonely Man. By James 
Roosevelt and Sidney Shalett. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, 1959. Pp. xii, 394. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $5.75.) 
In no way a formal biography, this book is based on James Roosevelt's 
recollections of his father and contains much detail on the family life 
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of the Roosevelts. Nearly half the book deals with the period before 
Roosevelt became President. 


Tomorrow A New World: The New Deal Community Program. By 
Paul K. Conkin. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Published for the American Historical 
Association by the Cornell University Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 350. Maps, 
bibliographical notes, appendix, index. $6.00.) Mr. Conkin has done 
a thorough study of New Deal experiments in community planning. 
After a considerable discussion of general problems in this field, he 
describes the administrative structure of the government agencies con- 
cerned with town planning and finally discusses a number of com- 
munities built in the New Deal period, including Arthurdale, West 
Virginia, Penderlea Homesteads, North Carolina, and Greenbelt, 
Maryland. 


Cartwheel: The Reduction of Rabaul. By John Miller, Jr. United 
States Army in World War II: The War in the Pacific, Volume VIII. 
(Washington: Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of 
the Army, 1959. Pp. xvi, 418. Tables, charts, maps, illustrations, bibli- 
ographical note, glossary, index. $5.25.) This volume deals with the 
actions in 1943 and in early 1944, by which the great Japanese base 
at Rabaul was neutralized and bypassed. The fighting on New 
Georgia, Bougainville, and in the Admiralties is described in detail. 


When Negroes March: The March on Washington Movement in 
the Organizational Politics for FEPC. By Herbert Garfinkel. (Glencoe, 
Ill.:; The Free Press. Pp. 224. Chronology, index. $4.00.) The subject 
of this book is the March on Washington Movement, organized and 
led by A. Philip Randolph in 1941, and the relationship between this 
movement and the establishment of the Fair Employment Practices 
Commission. 


The Southern Heritage. By James McBride Dabbs. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. Pp. 273, iv. Index. $4.00.) Mr. Dabbs, President 
of the Southern Regional Council, examines the history of relations 
between Negroes and whites in the South and concludes that integra- 
tion represents a return to, rather than a departure from, the finest 
traditions of the South. 


The Southern Temper. By William Peters. Foreword by Harry 
Golden. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
283. $3.95.) Mr. Peters combines an analysis of Southern racial atti- 
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tudes with an optimistic summary of recent moves in the South away 
from segregation. 


Southern Schools: Progress and Problems. Prepared by Staff Mem- 
bers and Associates of Southern Education Reporting Service. ( Nash- 
ville: Southern Education Reporting Service, 1959. Pp. viii, 174. Tables, 
appendix, index. $4.75.) This volume, in two sections, narrative and 
statistical, describes the schools of the South, 1952-1957. The narrators 
are journalists familiar with Southern educational problems; the statis- 
tical section consists of seventy-seven tables and analyses. 


Crusader Without Violence: A Biography of Martin Luther King, Jr. 
By L. D. Reddick. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. vii, 243. 
Illustrations, index. $3.95.) Nearly half of this short biography is con- 
cerned with King’s early life; the rest is an account of his recent ac- 
tivities as leader of Negro anti-segregation forces. 


New Orleans. By Oliver Evans. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1959. Pp. 195. Illustrations, index. $5.00.) This book contains a 
number of interpretative essays on New Orleans—its history, neigh- 
borhoods, cuisine, and atmosphere. 


San Antonio: A Historical and Pictorial Guide. By Charles Ramsdell. 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 308. Illustrations, 
maps, note on sources, index. $5.00.) Copiously illustrated and in- 
dexed, Mr. Ramsdell’s book is essentially a visitor's guide to San An- 
tonio, containing brief historical itineraries. 


New Eprrions AND REPRINTS 


The Religious Background of American Culture. By Thomas Cuming 
Hall. (New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Company, 1959. 
Pp. xiv, 354. General bibliography, bibliographical supplement, 
1930-1958, chapter bibliographies, index. $5.75.) 


The American Colonies, 1492-1750: A Study of Their Political, 
Economic and Social Development. By Marcus Wilson Jernegan. 
(New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Company, 1959. Pp. 
xxxiii, 457. Maps, index. $5.00.) 


Patrician and Plebeian in Virginia: Or the Origin and Development of 
the Social Classes of the Old Dominion. By Thomas J. Werten- 
baker. (New York: Russell & Russell, 1959. Pp. viii, 239. Bibli- 
ography. $4.00.) 
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Virginia under the Stuarts, 1607-1688. By Thomas J. Wertenbaker. 
(New York: Russell & Russell, 1959. Pp. x, 271. Index. $4.00.) 


The Planters of Colonial Virginia. By Thomas J. Wertenbaker. (New 
York: Russell & Russell, 1959. Pp. 260. Notes, appendix, index. 
$4.00.) 


The Enduring Federalist. Edited and analyzed by Charles A. Beard. 
(New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Company, 1959. Pp. 
xvi, 396. Illustrations, appendix, index. $5.50. ) 


The Slave States (Before the Civil War). By Frederick Law Olmsted 
Edited with an introduction by Harvey Wish. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1959. Pp. 255. $2.50. ) 


Military History of the Civil War, 1861-1865. By W. B. Wood and J. E 
Edmonds. (New York: Tudor Publishing Company, 1959. No 
pagination. Illustrations, maps. $15.00.) 


The Way to Appomattox: Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 
Volume IV. Edited by Robert Underwood Johnson and Clarence 
Clough Buel. (New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1956. Pp. xix, 835. 
Illustrations, maps, index to four volumes, supplemental index. 


$4.95. ) 


Advance and Retreat: Personal Experiences in the United States & 
Confederate States Armies. By J. B. Hood. Edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by Richard N. Current. Civil War Centennial 
Series. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1959. Pp. xiv, 376. 
Illustrations, maps, appendix, index. $6.00. ) 


Wearing of the Gray: Being Personal Portraits, Scenes and Adventures 
of the War. By John Esten Cooke. Edited with an introduction 
and notes by Philip Van Doren Stern. Civil War Centennial Series. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1959. Pp. xxii, 572. 
Illustrations, index. $7.50. ) 


Flight into Oblivion. By A. J. Hanna. Civil War Centennial Series. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1959. Pp. xvii, 306. 
Illustrations, maps, bibliography, index. $5.00. ) 


That Devil Forrest: Life of General Nathan Bedford Forrest. By John 
Allan Wyeth. Foreword by Henry Steele Commager. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. xxvi, 614. Illustrations, maps, notes, 
index. $6.95. ) 

















Historical News and Notices 


THE ASSOCIATION 


President William B. Hesseltine has appointed the following com- 
mittees: Program: Edward Younger, University of Virginia, chairman; 
James L. Bugg, Jr., University of Missouri; Kenneth Coleman, Uni- 
versity of Georgia; Charles F. Delzell, Vanderbilt University; LeRoy 
H. Fischer, Oklahoma State University; Edwin A. Miles, University 
of Houston; Jane De Grummond, Louisiana State University; Richard 
L. Watson, Duke University. Nominations: Robert H. Woody, Duke 
University, chairman; A. D. Kirwan, Duke University; Elizabeth 
Taylor, Texas Woman's University; William T. Alderson, Tennessee 
Historical Commission; Charlton Tebeau, University of Miami. Mem- 
bership: John Duffy, Louisiana State University, chairman; Stephen 
Ambrose, University of Wisconsin; Hal Bridges, University of Colo- 
rado; James L. Bugg, Jr., University of Missouri; Frank Byrne, 
Creighton University; I. E. Cadenhead, University of Tulsa; John 
Alexander Carroll, University of Arizona; Gordon T. Chappell, Hunt- 
ingdon College; Elizabeth Cometti, Marshall College; Horace H. 
Cunningham, Elon College; Brainerd Dyer, University of California, 
Los Angeles; Thomas P. Govan, National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, New York; Donald B. Hoffman, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania; Weymouth T. Jordan, Florida State University; Gordon 
Kenyon, Arkansas State College; Richard W. Leopold, Northwestern 
University; Henry T. Malone, University of Georgia; Horace S. Mer- 
rill, University of Maryland; James M. Merrill, Whittier College; 
Horace Montgomery, University of Georgia; Chase C. Mooney, 
Indiana University; John H. Moore, University of Mississippi; Roy 
F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania; Harold Parker, Duke Uni- 
versity; Merl E. Reed, Del Mar College; Robert E. Reeser, University 
of Arkansas; Walter Rundell, Texas Woman's University; Philip 
Staudenraus, University of California, Davis; John F. Stover, Purdue 
University; Richard Younger, University of Houston; Frank Watts 
Ashley, Newberry College; Dudley T. Cornish, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg; Robert G. Crawford, East Tennessee State College; 
John Dean Minton, Western Kentucky State College. Local Arrange- 
ments: William A. Settle, Jr., University of Tulsa, chairman; I. E. 
Cadenhead, University of Tulsa; James T. Forrest, Thomas Gilcrease 
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Institute, Tulsa; O. A. Hilton, Oklahoma State University; Marvin E. 
Lowe, University of Tulsa; Maxwell White, Northeastern State Col- 
lege, Tahlequah, Oklahoma; John S. Ezell, University of Oklahoma. 
Sydnor Award: Joe B. Frantz, University of Texas, chairman; Gilbert 
C. Fite, University of Oklahoma; J. Harvey Young, Emory University. 


As the Secretary-Treasurer receives, from time to time, numerous 
solicitations from hotels and convention bureaus for future annual 
meetings of the Association, he has prepared an information sheet 
enumerating the requirements of such meetings. Interested persons 
and organizations may obtain the sheet by addressing Bennett H. Wall, 
Secretary-Treasurer, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


At the seventy-fourth annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association, in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, December 28-30, 
1959, our Association, with the Urban History Group, had a session 
on “The Southern City, 1820 to 1860,” with Bayrd Still of New York 
University as chairman and John Hope Franklin of Brooklyn College 
as commentator. Two papers were read: “Slavery in the Southern 
City, 1820 to 1860” by Richard C. Wade of the University of Rochester 
and “The Foreign-Born in the Southern City, 1820 to 1860” by Herbert 
Weaver of Vanderbilt University. 


The fifty-third annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association will take place at the Sheraton Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky, 
on April 28-30, 1960. At the joint session with the Southern Historical 
Association, Thomas Perkins Abernethy of the University of Virginia 
will preside; Chase C. Mooney of Indiana University will read a 
paper entitled “William H. Crawford, Cabinet Official and Presidential 
Candidate”; and William H. Masterson of the Rice Institute will com- 
ment. 


William H. Nelson, book review editor of the Journal, is to be absent 
on leave during the spring and summer. All correspondence relating 
to books and reviews, however, should continue to be sent to him at 
the same address: Journal of Southern History, The Rice Institute, 
Houston 1, Texas. 


PERSONAL 


In a midnight appointment, as one of the last acts of his administra- 
tion, Governor A. B. Chandler of Kentucky commissioned as a Ken- 
tucky colonel Bennett H. Wall, associate professor of history, Uni- 
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versity of Kentucky, and secretary-treasurer of the Southern Historical 
Association. 


Timothy L. Smith, chairman of the history department, East Texas 
State College, has obtained a leave of absence to permit study in and 
writing on American educational history, under a grant of $14,905 
to the College from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 


Tulane University has announced the promotion of John L. Snell to 
professor, W. Burlie Brown to associate professor, and Hugh F. 
Rankin to assistant professor. Hans A. Schmitt, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, has joined the department as associate professor. 
Charles T. Davis and Gerald M. Capers, Guggenheim Fellows, and 
John L. Snell, executive director of the American Historical Associa- 
tion Committee on Graduate Education in History, are on leaves of 
absence during the current academic year. 


Campbellsville College, Campbellsville, Kentucky, has appointed 
Gilbert Tredway assistant professor of American history and geogra- 
phy, J. W. Campbell instructor in American history, and Wilma P. 
Yoder instructor in sociology and history. 


Burton F. Beers, assistant professor of history and political science, 
North Carolina State College, is on leave of absence during the cur- 
rent academic year while occupying a fellowship in East Asian studies 
at Harvard University. 


At the Georgia State College of Business Administration, Gaines 
W. Walter has been promoted to professor and David Wells to assist- 
ant professor. 


Oklahoma State University has announced the promotion of Sidney 
D. Brown to associate professor. Charles G. Sellers, Jr., associate pro- 
fessor of history, University of California, was 1959 Summer Lecturer 
in History and delivered four lectures on Jacksonian Democracy and 
the Old South, June 15-16. 


At Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Ruth 
H. McCoy has been appointed instructor. 


Rudia Halliburton has joined the faculty of Cameron State Agri- 
cultural College, Lawton, Oklahoma, as instructor. 


At Mercer University, Roy Carrol has joined the staff, and Carlos 
T. Flick, assistant professor, has been on leave during the fall semester. 
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Spencer B. King, Jr., chairman of the history and government depart- 
ment, has been named chairman of the Georgia .publications com- 
mittee for the Civil War Centennial celebration. 


Harry S. Ashmore, executive editor of the Little Rock Arkansas 
Gazette, resigned to become consultant in the Center for Study of 
Democratic Institutions, Santa Barbara, California. 


Former students of Eber Malcolm Carroll, emeritus professor of 
history, Duke University, have published at the Duke University Press 
a Festschrift in his honor, Power, Public Opinion, and Diplomacy, 
edited by Lillian Parker Wallace and William C. Askew. 


HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


William B. Hesseltine, professor of history, University of Wisconsin, 
and then vice-president of the Southern Historical Association, de- 
livered the seventh J. P. Young Lectures in American History in 
Memphis, October 25-27, 1959. The lectures, sponsored by the history 
department of Memphis State University in co-operation with the 
Herbert Herff Foundation, had as theme “Lincoln’s Plan of Recon- 
struction.” The four lectures were titled “No Compromise: The War 
Against the States,” “The Military Governments,” “Social Experiment 
and Economic Penetration,” and “Lincoln and the Radicals’ Plan of 
Reconstruction.” 


The Texas Folklore Society will meet at San Antonio College in 
San Antonio on April 15-16, 1960. 


New officers were elected as the annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Historical Society, October 3, 1959, as follows: first vice-president, 
Henry H. Harned of Frankfort; second vice-president, Cassius M. 
Clay of Paris (who died on November 26, 1959); third vice-president, 
Harry G. Davis of Frankfort; executive committee (in addition to 
the three vice-presidents): Mrs. William B. Ardery of Paris, William 
Fitzgerald of Florence, Jackson D. Guerrant of Danville, Mrs. Charles 
N. Hobson of Frankfort, Mrs. Owen M. Moreland of Lexington, Mrs. 
W. F. Sutterlin of Frankfort, W. A. Wentworth of Frankfort, Mrs. 
Bailey P. Wootton of Frankfort. 


The American Historical Association has announced the John H. 
Dunning Prize of $300 for a scholarly work on any subject relating 
to American history that has been published since January 1, 1958, 
or that is in manuscript. Preference will be given to the writing of 
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younger scholars and those who have not previously published a 
substantial scholarly work. Entries may be submitted by either authors 
or publishers. They should be sent as early as possible, and must be 
submitted by June 1, 1960, to Charles G. Sellers, Jr., Chairman, Dun- 
ning Prize Committee, Department of History, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California. Announcement of the award will be made at 
the December 1960 meeting of the American Historical Association. 


The East Tennessee Historical Society met in Knoxville on October 
3, 1959, when Mrs. Alice W. Milton spoke on “Colonel David Henley.” 


The Florida legislature established in 1959 the St. Augustine His- 
torical Restoration and Preservation Commission and provided an 
appropriation of $150,000 for planning a restoration program for the 
city. 


The annual Anglo-American Conference of Historians will meet in 
London, July 8-10, 1960. American scholars who expect to be in 
England at that time may obtain particulars from the Secretary, In- 
stitute of Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 


The eleventh Congrés International des Sciences Historiques will 
meet in Stockholm, Sweden, August 21-28, 1960, preceded, on August 
17-20, by the fourth Congrés International des Archives. 


The History of Science Society announces the establishment of an 
annual award of $250 by Henry and Ida Schuman of New York City 
for an original prize essay in the history of science and its cultural 
influences. This competition is open to graduate and undergraduate 
students in any American or Canadian institution of higher learning. 
Papers submitted for the prize competition should be approximately 
5,000 words in length, exclusive of footnotes, and thoroughly docu- 
mented. It is hoped the prize winning essay will be suitable for publi- 
cation in Isis. Papers submitted for competition must be in the hands 
of the Prize Committee not later than July 1, 1960, and the prize 
winning essay will be announced at the annual meeting of the Society 
in December. For particulars, address Erwin Hiebert, Department of 
History of Science, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


The National Trust for Historic Preservation, Colonial Williamsburg, 
and the American Association for State and Local History announce 
the second Seminar for Historical Administrators, to be held in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, from June 13 through July 22, 1960. 
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The program is designed to introduce selected graduate students 
to the opportunities available to them in the rapidly expanding field 
of historical administration. It will provide intensive training for those 
interested in careers as administrators of historic houses, museums, 
restorations, historical societies, and national and state historic sites 
and parks. It is anticipated that the morning seminars, to be con- 
ducted by visiting experts, as well as by the staffs of the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, Colonial Williamsburg, and the Ameri- 
can Association for State and Local History, will be co-ordinated with 
afternoon laboratory training using the facilities that Williamsburg 
affords. In addition, field trips to museums, historic houses and sites in 
Jamestown, Newport News, Yorktown, Richmond, along the James 
River, and other areas will familiarize the student with actual pro- 
grams in progress. Students will also be given actual case histories 
to solve. Twelve fellowships with a stipend of $450 each will be 
awarded. They are open to students with one year of graduate train- 
ing, or its equivalent, in American history, American studies, American 
art, and architectural history, or allied fields. Students participating 
in the Seminar will be known as National Trust Fellows. A maximum 
of six auditors already working in the field will be admitted to the 
Seminar at their own expense. All applications should be filed by 
March 1, 1960, and announcements of awards will be made April 
1, 1960. For application blanks and further information, write to the 
Co-ordinator, Seminar for Historical Administrators, National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, 2000 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The seventh annual summer Institute on Historical and Archival 
Management will be offered by Radcliffe College, with the co-spon- 
sorship of the Department of History of Harvard University, during 
the six weeks of June 27 through August 5, 1960, under the direction 
of Lester J. Cappon, director of the Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia and archival consultant 
of Colonial Williamsburg. The staff will consist of eighteen or more 
experts in the pertinent fields. Designed for college graduates who 
are interested in a career in archival, museum, and historical society 
work, the course is open also to employees of institutions in the related 
fields. Students will devote full time to the study of archival and his- 
torical resources and their relation to the interpretation of history; 
and they will visit representative manuscript and archival depositories, 
historical societies, museums, and historic sites and buildings in the 
area of greater Boston. The class will be limited to sixteen and will 
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be conducted as a seminar. Those completing the course satisfactorily 
will receive a certificate signed by President Mary I. Bunting of Rad- 
cliffe (who assumed office February 1, 1960) and Mr. Cappon. Two 
full-tuition scholarships of $200 each are available. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Archival Institute, 10 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The College of William and Mary appeals for copies of all extant 
documents relating to John Marshall (1755-1835), Chief Justice of the 
United States, intending upon receipt of adequate private sup- 
port, to compile, edit, and publish a multi-volumed work to be 
entitled The Papers of John Marshall. Those having such material 
should address The Papers of John Marshall, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


The American Historical Association has reprinted The Index to 
the Writings on American History, 1902-1940 (1142 pp.) and offers 
it for sale at $7.50. 


The American Association for State and Local History has conferred 
an award of merit upon William T. Alderson (ed.), Tennessee His- 
torical Markers, a 185-page booklet containing the complete texts 
of the more than 870 markers erected by the Tennessee Historical 
Commission along highways in that state. 


The library of Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama, has received 
on deposit the papers of the Willett family containing some 90,000 
pieces covering the nineteenth century. The family was associated with 
areas surrounding Carrollton and Anniston, Alabama. 


Miss Julia McHenry Howard, who died on July 10, 1959, be- 
queathed to the Maryland Historical Society a small collection of 
papers of the Howard and Key families containing eighteen letters 
written by Francis Scott Key, twenty by Roger Brooke Taney, and 
one each by John Eager Howard and T. J. (Stonewall) Jackson. 


Arthur S. Link of Northwestern University will join the faculty of 
Princeton University in autumn 1960 to edit the papers of Woodrow 
Wilson, expected to run to about forty volumes when published by 
Princeton University Press. The project is subsidized by the Woodrow 
Wilson, Ford, and Rockefeller foundations and Princeton University. 
John W. Davidson, associate editor, and David Hirst, assistant editor, 
have already begun to assemble material. 
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The Arkansas History Commission is engaged in microfilming 
forty-five volumes of the diary of James Millander Hanks (1833-1909) 
covering the period 1865-1908. Hanks, a resident of Phillips County, 
Arkansas, was circuit judge, U. S$. House member, and leader in local 
and state affairs. 

The Commission has issued a twenty-four-page list of “Photographs 
and Pictorial Materials in the Archives of the Arkansas History Com- 
mission,” a four-page list of “Manuscripts and Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments on Microfilm in the Arkansas History Commission, Oct. 1, 
1959,” and a “List of County Histories.” 


The History Club of Corcoran Department of History, University 
of Virginia, has issued The Annual Collection of Essays in History, V 
(1958-1959), a seventy-six-page imprint containing four essays. Two 
of them relate to the South: Edgar E. Noel's “James Lawson Kemper 
and the Virginia Gubernatorial Election of 1873” and Paul Allers- 
meyer’s “‘A Miniature Moses’: John Mercer Langston.” The collection 
may be obtained by sending a dollar to William Robert Woods, editor. 


The American Tragedy: The Civil War in Retrospect, a thirty-two- 
page pamphlet, contains two of a series of three lectures delivered 
at Hampden-Sydney College in April 1959: “Background Forces and 
the Civil War” by Avery O. Craven and “Jefferson Davis and Con- 
federate Strategy” by Frank E. Vandiver, as well as an introduction 
by the moderator, Bernard Mayo. 


Lincoln and Herndon—Religion and Romance by Holman Hamil- 
ton was issued as University of Kentucky Library Associates Keepsake 
Number 6 (1959). In addition to a two-page note by Mr. Hamilton, 
it includes full-size facsimiles of two newspaper sheets, one printing 
the text of Herndon’s address, “Abraham Lincoln, Miss Ann Rutledge, 
New Salem, Pioneering, and the Poem,” delivered in Springfield, 
Illinois, in 1866, and the other the text of Herndon’s address, “Lincoln's 
Religion,” delivered in the same place in 1873. 


The Margaret I. King Library, University of Kentucky, has ac- 
quired the papers of Jouett Shouse (born 1879), native Kentuckian; 
Washington attorney; Kansas representative, 1915-1919; assistant sec- 
retary of the Treasury, 1919-1920; chairman, Democratic National 
Executive Committee, 1929-1932; president, Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, 1932-1934; and president, American Liberty 
League, 1934-1938. Shouse’s correspondence runs from 1911 to 1959, 
with heaviest concentration in the period 1915-1939, and includes 
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letters from Woodrow Wilson, Herbert Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Champ Clark, James M. Cox, John W. Davis, Alfred E. Smith, Ber- 
nard Baruch, John J. Raskob, Josephus Daniels, William Allen White, 
Claude G. Bowers, Newton D. Baker, James A. Farley, James For- 
restal, John Nance Garner, Carter Glass, Louis Howe, Robert Lansing, 
William G. McAdoo, Frances Perkins, Sam Rayburn, and Joseph P. 
Tumulty. There are also publications and press releases of the or- 
ganizations Shouse directed, as well as approximately three hundred 
scrapbooks. 

The Library of Congress has received the papers of Judson King 
(1872-1958), editor, lecturer, and author, as a gift from his widow. 
T’' e 20,000 items span the period from 1900 to 1958, with the bulk 
« the material relating to the development of public power policy 

this country. Of particular interest is extensive correspondence, 
..wst of which is dated after 1933, with George D. Aiken, John Car- 
mody, Lester Hill, David Lilienthal, George Fort Milton, George W. 
Norris, Gifford Pinchot, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Frank P. Walsh, and 
William Allen White. Also in the papers are unpublished manuscripts 
of King’s writings about the struggle for control of the Tennessee 
River and electric power, 1893-1933, and numerous scrapbooks, photo- 
graphs, newspaper clippings, and other printed materials. 

Sixty-seven pieces of correspondence have been added to the papers 
of Duff Green (1791-1875) by gift from St. George L. Sioussat. The ma- 
terial ranges in date from 1826 to 1865 but falls mainly within the years 
1841-1843, when Green went to England and France as unofficial 
representative of the United States in the interest of free trade. 

The papers of Robert W. Woolley (1871-1958) have been enlarged 
by a gift of some 4,000 items from Miss Margaret Trenholm Woolley. 
These, like the main body of Wooley’s papers, include correspond- 
ence with nearly every prominent Democrat of the last half century 
and relate to Woolley’s activities for the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, as director of the Mint, 1915-1916, as member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 1917-1921, and in the later years of his 
life. 

A Southern college, celebrating its semicentennial, and a Southern 
university, celebrating its centennial, have published commemorative 
volumes: Madison College: The First Fifty Years, 1908-1958, by Ray- 
mond C. Dingledine, Jr. (Harrisonburg, Va., 1959) and Louisiana 
State University: A Pictorial Record of the First Hundred Years, 
edited by V. L. Bledsole and Oscar Richard, with introduction by 
T. Harry Williams (Baton Rouge, 1959, $2.95). 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


November 10, 1959 
THe MANAGING Eprror OF THE JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN History: 


Being abroad, I have only this moment read the August, 1959, issue 
of the Journal of Southern History, which contains Mr. Robert Allen 
Skotheim’s “A Note on Historical Method,” a discussion of my views 
of abolitionism. I hope you will permit me to say a few words in reply. 

First of all, I'm enormously pleased that Mr. Skotheim takes my 
ideas so seriously as to think them worthy of refutation. I feel rather 
like Henry Adams, who rejoiced when Senator Timothy Otis Howe, 
stung by some articles in the North American Review, denounced 
him as a “bigonia”; he had proof at last that he had a reader. 

While I appreciate Mr. Skotheim’s generous words about the cen- 
tral thesis of my essay and while I naturally approve of the half of 
his article which is direct quotation from my book, I do think the two 
methodological points he raises deserve answer: 

(1) Mr. Skotheim objects that it is not “clear whom in the anti- 
slavery movement Donald is describing and attempting to analyze.” 
He finds it difficult, he declares, to decide whether I am concerned 
with abolitionist leaders or with “the rank and file’—though he 
quotes my explicit statement that I was describing “the leadership of 
the abolitionist movement.” Then, adjusting himself to the fact that 
I analyzed only what I set out to analyze, Mr. Skotheim is troubled 
because I did not list each of the two hundred and fifty-odd aboli- 
tionists I studied, together with their numerous, changing addresses 
throughout their lifetimes. The notion that such data belong in the 
body of an essay is as misguided as the idea, characteristic of gradu- 
ate students, that a writer should cram all of his notes into his dis- 
sertation. If Mr. Skotheim had doubts about my criteria of selection 
or about the honesty of my tabulations, he could easily have cleared 
them up by addressing a postal card to me, requesting my list of 
abolitionists’ names. Or, preferably, he could have tested my findings 
by doing some research of his own and making an independent 
analysis. 

(2) Mr. Skotheim further objects that, after analyzing the back- 
ground of abolitionist leaders, I should also have presented “evidence 
showing by comparison that other individuals did not have the same 
social backgrounds.” To the charge that I did not, in an essay of 
seventeen pages, present a social analysis of all groups in American 
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society in the 1830's, I must plead guilty. Indeed, I made no claim 
that my group of abolitionist leaders was unique. Of course there 
would be methodological validity in having a series of parallel studies 
made of other reform groups, and I rather hoped that my essay 
might provoke graduate students like Mr. Skotheim to undertake 
such analyses. Such work, I should warn him, however, is both time- 
consuming and laborious—a good deal more so than picking flaws 
in the writings of other historians. 

Mr. Skotheim’s criticisms raise the general problem, which Pro- 
fessor David M. Potter so cogently discussed not long ago in a re- 
view in the Journal of Southern History, of “how far it is possible to 
proceed in judging historians’ interpretations without grounding these 
judgments in an understanding of the history which is being inter- 
pretated.” Perhaps the teaching profession is at fault in encouraging 
young scholars like Mr. Skotheim to undertake studies in methodology 
and historiography before he has demonstrated his competence in 
research. 


Davin DONALD 


January 8, 1960 
THe MANAGING Eprror OF THE JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN History: 


I naturally regret the tone of Professor Donald's letter. However, 
since it seems to me to require no modification of my article, I wish 
only to refer any interested reader to both his original essay and my 
discussion of the essay. 

Rospert ALLEN SKOTHEIM 
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